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J*r  CHAPTER  I 


JT  J£  FROM  THE  SUMMIT 

OF  A  CENTURY 


/^r^yfKN  THE  Year  of  our  Lord  1856,  New  Jersey 
(JL  was  entering  upon  a  tremendous  era  of  social 
and  material  expansion.  Its  population  was  a  proud  500,000.  The 
frontiers  of  education  were  being  slowly  extended.  Reforms  introduced 
in  the  Constitution  of  1844  were  being  implemented  and  enlarged  by 
legislation.  Railroads  pushed  their  network  steadily  outward  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  More  newspapers  were  being  published, 
more  banks  established,  more  postoffices  opened.  Industry  was  chal¬ 
lenging  the  supremacy  of  an  agricultural  economy,  and  the  prophetic 
words  of  Alexander  Hamilton  —  "The  future  of  the  empire  lies  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson”  —  were  in  process  of  fulfillment. 

Across  this  sweep  of  mid-century  progress,  however,  was  an  omi¬ 
nous  shadow.  The  great  debate  over  slavery  grew  daily  more  impas¬ 
sioned.  On  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  a  member  was  caned 
for  a  violent  attack  upon  the  South.  The  Republican  party,  born  of 
social  unrest,  holding  in  June  of  1856  its  first  national  convention, 
nominated  at  Philadelphia  its  first  candidate  for  President.  John 
Charles  Fremont  was  to  come,  the  following  November,  within  a  half¬ 
million  votes  of  the  victory  that  four  years  later  would  go  to  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Meanwhile,  sectional  divisions  grew  in  scope  and  bitterness; 
the  national  momentum  rolled  irreversibly  toward  civil  war. 

Such  was  the  turbulent  context  of  events  in  which  Seton  Hall  Col¬ 
lege,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  saintly  vision  of  a  convert  Bishop, 
James  Roosevelt  Bayley,  became  the  first  Catholic  institution  of  higher 
education  in  New  Jersey.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  humbler 
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footnote  to  the  history  of  the  times.  For  on  that  distant  September  1, 
1856,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  when  Seton  Hall  threw  open  its  door 
and  heart  to  youth,  a  grand  total  of  five  students  responded! 

Today,  poised  on  the  limitless  horizon  of  its  second  century,  Seton 
Hall  pauses  for  a  reflective  look  at  the  adversities,  successes  and  bless¬ 
ings  that  form  the  fabric  of  its  hundred  years.  In  all  respects,  retrospec¬ 
tion  is  rewarding.  Seton  Hall’s  five  students  are  now  eight  thousand. 
The  lowly  college  of  Madison  has  become  a  university.  Its  physical 
expansion  has  paralleled  that  of  a  state  grown  from  500,000  to  more 
than  five  million,  and  its  historic  identification  with  New  Jersey’s  de¬ 
velopment  is  solidly  reflected  in  urban  branches  that  spread  outward 
from  the  campus  at  South  Orange  to  Newark,  Paterson  and  Jersey  City. 

Yet  plant  and  structure  do  not  hold  the  distinction  that  is  Seton 
Hall’s;  rather,  it  resides  in  countless  sons  who  have  gone  from  class¬ 
room  to  leadership  in  the  business,  professional  and  cultural  life  of 
community  and  country.  Most  of  all,  Seton  Hall’s  high  purpose  finds 
expression  in  the  young  men  who  within  its  dedicated  halls  received 
the  divine  inspiration  that  subsequently  helped  shape  and  guide  the 
spiritual  destiny  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark  and  the  other  great  and 
growing  Dioceses  of  New  Jersey. 

As  if  by  providential  dispensation  in  this  centennial  year,  there  pre¬ 
side  over  this  vast  Catholic  community  four  of  her  most  distinguished 
sons.  They  are,  of  course,  Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Boland  of  the  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Newark  and  his  auxiliary  bishop,  the  Most  Reverend  Justin 
J.  McCarthy;  the  Most  Reverend  James  A.  McNulty,  Bishop  of  the  See 
of  Paterson;  and  the  Most  Reverend  George  W.  Ahr,  Bishop  of  Tren¬ 
ton.  Yet  if  Seton  Hall  has  given  generously  of  her  sons  as  shepherds 
for  the  Catholic  laity,  let  it  be  noted  that  this  has  been  no  one-way 
street.  Because,  through  a  tortuous  century,  the  Catholic  laity  have 
ever  been  Seton  Hall’s  sinew  and  strength. 

Fused  by  many  countries  and  many  cultures,  representing  many 
parishes  of  disparate  means  and  population,  these  lay  benefactors  have 
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been  united  nevertheless  in  a  common  zeal  to  expand  and  perpetuate 
Catholic  education  for  their  Saviour  and  for  posterity. 

Without  their  sustaining  benevolence,  Seton  Hall  could  not  have 
survived.  And  without  the  financial  help  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Faith  in  Lyons,  France,  and  the  Leopoldine  Society  of 
Vienna,  Seton  Hall  might  not  have  been.  For  when  all  else  failed, 
it  was  to  these  old-world  friends  that  Bishop  Bayley  turned  for  funds, 
and  got  them. 

So  it  is  that  Seton  Hall,  in  beginning  and  continuity,  is  closely 
allied  to  the  old  world,  and  to  its  sons  and  daughters  who  have 
come  here  to  be  counted  among  the  friends  of  this  institution  which, 
uniquely,  is  of  no  religious  order.  Founded  and  developed  by  secular 
priests,  Seton  Hall  stands  as  the  realization  of  the  struggles,  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  Catholic  generations  who  have  raised  her  to  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  the  only  diocesan  university  in  the  United  States. 

This  enduring  kinship  with  the  Church  has  fanned  and  fostered 
other  proud  traditions;  none  prouder  than  Seton  Hall’s  tradition  of 
democracy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  World  War,  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  XII  was  host  (as  he  often  was)  to  a  group  of  Allied  sol¬ 
diers.  Gathered  from  many  continents,  they  represented  many  races 
and  religions.  He  greeted  them  with  these  words:  "...  We  offer  the 
hospitality  of  the  house  of  the  Common  Father,  the  welcome  of  Our 
affection,  and  peace. ...”  Something  of  the  Holy  Father’s  benign 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  we  like  to  think,  enriches  Seton  Hall. 

Launched  as  she  was  in  response  to  a  knock  on  the  door  that  came 
on  the  threshold  of  a  supreme  struggle  for  freedom,  her  hospitality  to 
youth  in  quest  of  knowledge  is  limited  only  by  her  academic  require¬ 
ments  and  facilities.  Here  race,  creed  and  color  impede  no  student. 
Here  character,  ability  and  industry  comprise  the  only  test.  Under  this 
Catholic  concept,  it  is  Seton  Hall’s  pride  that  she,  in  turn,  has  herself 
been  honored  by  the  confidence  of  young  men  and  young  women  re¬ 
gardless  of  race,  creed  and  color. 
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Over  the  years  since  its  establishment,  Seton  Hall  has  often  heard 
the  knock  on  the  door.  It  was  such  a  knock  that  brought  into  being 
the  School  of  Law.  The  first  graduating  class  of  this  new  enterprise 
achieved  an  unprecedented  83.6  percent  upon  appearance  before  the 
New  Jersey  Board  of  Bar  Examiners. 

And  by  appropriate  coincidence,  Seton  Hall  in  this  centennial  year 
will  launch  New  Jersey’s  first  medical  and  dental  college.  Here  again 
the  knock  on  the  door  brought  responsive  answer  to  a  need  that  this 
state,  with  all  its  educational  riches  and  financial  resources,  had  not 
fulfilled  in  the  three  hundred  years  of  its  existence.  This  deep  interest 
in  medical  education  is  neither  new  nor  novel  for  Seton  Hall.  It  is 
perhaps  a  natural  heritage  of  its  Department  of  Graduate  Medical 
Education,  now  in  its  tenth  year.  Under  the  wise  direction  of  the  Essex 
County  Medical  Association,  more  than  3200  doctors  have  completed 
two-year  courses  in  specialized  areas  at  the  graduate  school,  in  order  to 
bring  enhanced  knowledge  and  skills  to  the  sick  and  suffering  of  their 
communities. 

Simultaneously,  in  the  laboratory’s  quiet  obscurity,  other  dedicated 
men  pursue  the  researches  which,  in  God’s  good  time,  may  help  man¬ 
kind  to  conquer  cancer. 

A  compassionate  corollary  of  her  major  contributions  to  the  art  of 
healing  is  the  School  of  Nursing.  A  modest  answer  to  the  knock  on 
the  door  in  1937,  the  school  was  elevated  to  its  present  status  in  1940 
and  ever  since  has  grown  progressively  in  aim,  scope  and  enrollment. 

The  fields  of  medicine  and  law,  however  important,  are  but  two 
in  a  university  of  many  schools.  There  are  schools  and  institutes  rang¬ 
ing  from  arts  and  sciences  to  the  specialized  training  in  human  rela¬ 
tions  available  in  the  Institute  of  Far  Eastern  Studies.  But  it  is  not 
the  purpose  here  to  present  a  parade  of  statistics.  Obviously  it 
would  be  as  futile  to  measure  a  university’s  worth  in  statistical  terms 
as  it  would  be  to  suggest  that  its  moral  and  material  influence  is  fixed 
by  the  boundaries  of  its  campus. 
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From  the  summit  of  a  century  let  us  turn  in  brief  contemplation  of 
the  indomitable  figure  with  whom  it  all  began:  the  first  Bishop  of 
Newark,  the  Most  Reverend  James  Roosevelt  Bayley.  He  was  a  man 
whose  faith  did  not  come  by  easy  heritage.  His  family  training,  social 
environment,  and  academic  indoctrination  were  alien  to  Catholicity. 
His  was  a  patrician  house.  Its  warm  hospitality  was  shared  by  leaders 
of  the  young  nation,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Madison;  in  time,  this  same 
house  was  to  produce  the  only  four-time  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  person  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

This  was  the  setting  which  cradled  the  youthful  Bayley  and  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  embrace  the  Episcopalian  ministry;  and  this  was  the 
implausible  background  of  a  man  who,  in  the  inscrutable  providence 
of  God,  was  ultimately  by  papal  command  to  ascend  as  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore  to  the  primatial  See  of  the  United  States! 

Before  Baltimore  came  Newark,  and  the  young  bishop  arrived  to 
take  up  his  charge  when  the  great  tide  of  European  immigration  was 
beginning  to  run.  It  was  an  impoverished  diocese,  as  we  know  from 
his  struggle  to  finance  his  modest  venture  at  Madison.  Yet  he  brought 
to  his  task  an  imagination  fortified  by  tremendous  reserves  of  deter¬ 
mination  and  energy.  New  Jersey’s  constitutional  call  for  a  free  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  education,  sounded  a  decade  earlier,  in  18 44,  was  just 
beginning  to  penetrate  official  consciousness.  Of  Catholic  grade  schools 
in  Newark,  the  state’s  metropolis,  there  were,  at  best,  two  or  three. 

Nevertheless,  Bishop  Bayley,  ignoring  the  paucity  of  Catholic 
common  schools  and  defying  the  rigidities  of  his  financial  strait  jacket, 
struck  out  boldly  for  higher  Catholic  education.  Against  dismaying 
odds  he  helped  to  launch  a  program  that,  a  hundred  years  later,  would 
leave  an  eminent  British  historian  lost  in  admiration  of  a  Catholic 
system  of  education  which  never  knew  a  single  dollar  of  public  tax 
money. 


Jg  CHAPTER  II 


jg  jg  jg  jg  jg  jg  IN  THE 

BEGINNING 


EN  of  smaller  stature  would  have  been  timid 
about  opening  a  .Catholic  college  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  1850’s.  The  Know-Nothing  movement  had  reached  its 
climax,  and  by  September,  1856,  was  splintering  into  the  slavery  con¬ 
troversy.  Unemployment  had  invaded  the  state;  it  was  widespread 
among  Bishop  Bayley’s  flock  and  continued  to  grow  worse,  culminating 
in  the  panic  of  1857. 

The  bishop,  whose  diocese  covered  the  entire  state  of  New  Jersey, 
was  of  a  family  having  courage  and  three  distinguished  names:  Bay  ley, 
Roosevelt,  and  Seton.  Through  the  first  he  was  related  to  one  of 
America’s  earliest  outstanding  physicians,  Dr.  Richard  Bayley  —  father 
of  the  bishop’s  own  father,  Dr.  Guy  Carleton  Bayley  of  New  York. 
The  bishop’s  maternal  grandfather  was  James  Roosevelt,  great-grand¬ 
father  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  woman  for  whom  the 
college  is  named,  Elizabeth  Bayley  Seton,  commonly  called  the 
foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States,  and  a  pioneer 
in  Catholic  education,  was  his  aunt.  Mother  Seton  became  a  convert 
to  Catholicism  two  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  William 
Magee  Seton,  and  founded  the  first  American  community  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  in  1809. 

James  Roosevelt  Bayley  attended  Amherst  College  (the  Mount 
Pleasant  Classical  Institution)  for  two  years,  during  which  he  earned, 
among  higher  honors,  the  nickname  "Commodore”  because  of  his 
announced  intention  of  serving  in  the  navy.  He  left  Amherst  in  1833 
for  Washington  College  (now  Trinity  College)  in  Hartford,  Con- 
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necticut,  and  upon  his  graduation  two  years  later  had  decided  instead 
to  follow  his  father  into  the  medical  profession.  During  an  additional 
year  at  Washington  College,  his  choice  altered  again,  to  the  Episcopal 
ministry,  and  this  led  to  several  years  of  study  under  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Jarvis  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
Episcopal  ministry  in  1840  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church  in  Harlem  where 
his  father  was  a  vestryman. 

The  young  minister  was  appointed  rector  of  that  church.  But  long- 
smoldering  doubts  about  his  religious  convictions  led  to  his  resigna¬ 
tion  a  year  later.  During  that  year  he  had  had  many  conversations  with 
his  friend  Father  John  McCloskey,  who  became  president  of  Fordham 
College  in  1841.  Thirty-four  years  later,  Bayley,  as  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  was  to  impose  the  red  biretta  on  Archbishop  McCloskey, 
the  first  American  Cardinal. 

Sent  to  Rome  in  1841  by  his  grandfather,  in  the  hope  that  "seeing 
Catholicity  there  would  disabuse  him,"  young  Bayley  not  only  de¬ 
veloped  a  fondness  for  Rome  (in  later  years  he  described  it  as  "the 
most  attractive  city  on  the  face  of  the  earth"),  but  returned  to  America 
in  November,  1843,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Catholic  priesthood.  He  had 
been  received  into  the  Church  in  Rome  in  April,  1842,  and  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  year’s  study  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  On 
March  2,  1844,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Hughes 
in  old  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  Mott  Street,  New  York  City. 

His  priestly  career  in  New  York  contributed  to  his  deep  interest 
in  education,  for  he  served  as  vice-president  and  acting  president  of 
Fordham,  and  as  secretary  to  the  bishop.  With  the  creation  of  the 
Newark  Diocese  in  1853,  he  was  appointed  its  first  bishop. 

The  new  bishop  immediately  laid  his  plans  for  a  diocesan  college, 
and  set  about  raising  the  needed  funds.  With  the  permission  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hughes  he  sent  Father  Michael  Madden  into  New  York  City 
to  collect  money  for  the  proposed  school,  though  he  had  to  note  dis¬ 
appointedly:  "My  collection  turned  out  very  poorly  in  New  York  — 
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about  $600,  including  $150  from  Mr.  Edw.  Tiers.”  His  appeal  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  France  brought  funds,  only 
a  small  part  of  which  could  be  set  aside  for  Seton  Hall.  Catholics  of 
his  own  state  lacked  financial  credit  and  no  loans  could  be  obtained 
through  the  banks.  The  bishop  then  offered  to  guarantee  any  money 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  people  and  to  "secure  to  them  an  equal  if  not 
better  return  than  they  could  secure  from  other  sources.”  By  the  end 
of  I860  about  350  persons  had  come  to  his  assistance,  depositing  funds 
amounting  to  more  than  $26,000.  The  site  at  Madison,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Newark,  was  ideally  healthful,  and  consisted  of  forty- 
eight  acres  of  beautiful  countryside. 

In  his  Diary  for  August  31,  1856,  Bishop  Bayley  wrote: 

Father  McQuaid  and  the  rest  have  been  busy  getting  ready  to  open  the 
College  tomorrow.  Will  probably  have  twenty  to  thirty  boys  to  start 
with.  A  good  many  persons  have  been  out  to  see  it.  As  is  always  the 
case,  some  of  our  friends  in  New  York  are  doing  all  they  can  to  help  us 
downwards. 

The  bishop  envisioned  a  college  and  a  seminary,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  and  had  written  to  Archbishop  Hughes 
that  "there  are  many  persons,  as  you  know,  who  . . .  prefer  a  school 
under  the  charge  of  secular  priests.” 

In  his  first  president,  the  Reverend  Bernard  J.  McQuaid,  Bishop 
Bayley  had  chosen  well.  This  was  the  untiring,  outspoken  Father 
McQuaid  who,  in  his  last  years  of  life  as  Bishop  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  referred  to  his  efforts  for  Bishop  Bayley  with  the  frank  estimate: 
"They  were  as  much  as  are  ordinarily  done  by  three  priests.”  Con¬ 
temporaries  of  McQuaid  would  be  inclined  to  up  the  number  to  six 
priests.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  but  about  the  year  1825  his 
father  had  brought  the  family  to  Jersey  City,  in  what  was  then  known 
as  Paulus  Hook.  Mass  was  offered  in  his  father’s  house  in  November, 
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1829,  before  a  church  was  built  in  Jersey  City  for  the  Catholics  who 
had  been  obliged  to  travel  to  New  York  for  Sunday  Mass. 

The  events  of  his  childhood  may  have  influenced  his  own  deter¬ 
mined  attitude  as  an  adult.  His  father  was  killed  by  one  John  Mc- 
Cosker  when  Bernard  was  nine  years  of  age,  and  life  with  his  step¬ 
mother  (his  mother  died  at  his  birth)  was  cruel  enough  to  remain  in 
his  memory  forever.  A  kind  woman  brought  him  to  the  Prince  Street 
Orphan  Asylum  in  New  York  City  and  here  he  made  his  home  with 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  —  a  personal  association  often  renewed  in  later 
years.  He  studied  at  Chambly  College,  Canada,  and  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary,  Fordham.  His  health  in  his  student  days  was  poor,  though 
he  was  destined  to  outlive  all  his  classmates. 

That  he  should  have  been  closely  associated  with  Bishop  Bayley  in 
New  Jersey  providentially  followed  the  events  of  his  ordination.  Just 
before  ordination  he  suffered  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  the  acting 
president  of  Fordham,  then  Father  Bayley,  saved  his  life.  After  the 
ordination,  January  16,  1848,  it  was  Bayley  as  Bishop  Hughes’  secre¬ 
tary  who  persuaded  Hughes  not  to  send  the  frail  young  priest  to  a  city 
parish,  but  instead  to  Morris  County  in  New  Jersey,  "where  the  air  is 
pure,  and  where  he  will  have  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise.” 

Under  the  presidency  of  Father  McQuaid,  with  the  Reverend 
Alfred  Young  (later  a  well-known  Paulist  Father)  as  vice-president, 
and  two  priest  professors,  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Hoey  and  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Daniel  Fisher,  assisted  by  five  lay  teachers,  Seton  Hall  began 
with  five  students  on  September  1,  1856. 

Board  and  tuition  were  "$200  per  annum.”  Of  the  original  five 
students,  Leo  G.  Thebaud,  Louis  Boisaubin  and  Alfred  Boisaubin  came 
from  Madison.  Peter  Meehan  was  from  Hoboken,  and  John  Moore 
from  New  York  City.  Before  the  month  was  finished,  however,  eleven 
other  students  had  registered,  and  by  the  following  July  the  enrollment 
stood  at  forty-four. 
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The  school  observed  the  completion  of  its  first  scholastic  year  in 
June,  1857,  with  "the  first  commencement ...  if  it  may  be  called  by  so 
dignified  a  name”  —  so  noted  Bishop  Bayley.  With  the  institution 
well  established  the  bishop  felt  free  to  remove  McQuaid  and  bring 
him  back  to  the  Cathedral  in  Newark.  The  professor  of  English,  the 
Reverend  Daniel  Fisher,  was  appointed  president.  It  would  be  two 
years  before  Father  McQuaid  returned  as  president. 

Like  Father  McQuaid,  Father  Fisher  had  been  a  seminarian  at 
Fordham  when  Father  Bayley  was  its  acting  president.  After  ordina¬ 
tion  he  had  gone  to  Minnesota  to  do  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians.  His  health  was  impaired  after  three  years  of  this  labor  and 
he  returned  east  to  serve  in  several  parishes  in  New  Jersey  before  his 
appointment  to  Seton  Hall.  During  his  two  years  as  president  at 
Madison  he  had  as  vice-president  the  Reverend  William  McNulty  — 
the  future  Dean  McNulty  of  Paterson. 

Bishop  Bayley  described  the  ceremonies  of  June,  1858,  thus:  "The 
Second  Exhibition  [a  term  referring  to  the  annual  literary  and  oratori¬ 
cal  demonstration]  at  Seton  Hall  came  off  yesterday  admirably  —  fine 
weather  —  pleasant  people,  happy  boys  —  a  great  many  priests  from 
N.  Y.”  At  the  Exhibition  in  June,  1859,  the  students  were  addressed 
by  Dr.  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  who  later  became  a  lecturer  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  a  member  of  its  first  board  of  trustees.  Bishop  Bayley  thought 
that  one  of  the  student  orations  in  Latin  was  the  best  speech  of  the  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  1859,  Father  Fisher  received  per¬ 
mission  from  Bishop  Bayley  to  go  back  to  the  Minnesota  missions.  He 
was  destined  to  return  to  New  Jersey  in  a  few  years,  however,  and  to 
die  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Hoboken.  Bishop  Bayley  wrote  in  his 
Diary,  July  16,  1859: 

Have  been  obliged  to  re-appoint  the  Rev.  Father  McQuaid  to  the 
presidency  of  the  college  —  he  still  retaining  the  pastorship  of  the 
Cathedral.  It  is  more  difficult  to  find  a  good  college  president  than 
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to  find  a  good  anything  else  in  this  world.  All  that  the  College  needs 
to  insure  its  permanent  prosperity  is  a  president.  Everything  else  is 
there. 

With  Father  McQuaid’s  new  term  as  president,  Seton  Hall  entered 
its  first  era  of  expansion,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  president’s  other 
duties  as  rector  of  the  Cathedral  and  Vicar  General  of  the  diocese. 
The  first  change  was  the  move  from  Madison  to  South  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 

Madison  in  the  1860’s  was  too  far  from  the  centers  of  population 
to  play  the  role  planned  for  it  by  Bishop  Bayley,  although  its  boarding 
facilities  were  overcrowded.  The  seminary  department  was  too  distant 
from  the  Cathedral  for  participation  by  the  ecclesiastical  students  in 
episcopal  ceremonies. 

In  the  spring  of  I860,  Bishop  Bayley  and  Father  McQuaid  were 
riding  toward  Newark  over  the  Orange  Hills  after  a  fruitless  search 
for  a  suitable  location.  As  they  passed  through  the  small  hamlet  of 
South  Orange,  the  bishop  noticed  a  large  white  marble  villa  set  off 
by  spacious  grounds  and  lordly  trees.  "Do  you  think  that  property  can 
be  purchased?”  he  asked  Father  McQuaid.  The  president  acted 
promptly,  and  the  purchase  was  arranged  by  April  2,  I860,  through 
Michael  McEntee  of  Vailsburg,  a  close  friend  of  Father  McQuaid. 

The  South  Orange  property  covered  sixty  acres  on  both  sides  of 
South  Orange  Avenue,  with  the  villa,  a  farmhouse,  and  stables.  The 
Elphinstone  brothers,  who  had  built  the  villa  at  a  cost  of  over  $40,000 
and  then  found  life  together  far  from  congenial,  sold  the  entire  prop¬ 
erty  for  $35,000.  The  Seton  Hall  campus  in  Madison  was  sold  to  the 
newly  founded  New  Jersey  community  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  for 
$25,000,  and  became  the  site  of  St.  Elizabeth’s  College  and  the  mother- 
house  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  financial  picture  for  Setonia  was 
brightened  by  the  ready  response  of  the  faithful  of  the  diocese  in 
a  collection  made  in  all  churches  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Bayley. 
It  amounted  to  $8100. 
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The  first  building  erected  on  the  South  Orange  campus,  begun  by 
Father  McQuaid  in  April,  was  ready  for  college  purposes  when  classes 
began  in  September,  I860.  The  villa  was  occupied  by  the  seminary 
faculty  and  students.  The  original  walls  of  the  first  college  building, 
despite  two  fires,  still  form  part  of  the  walls  of  the  rear  portion  of  the 
old  auditorium  next  to  Alumni  Hall. 

Not  only  did  the  move  to  South  Orange  greatly  widen  the  scho¬ 
lastic  range  of  the  College,  but  it  brought  an  increase  of  Catholicity  to 
the  area.  The  small  house  chapel  served  the  students  and  about 
seventy- five  Catholics  of  South  Orange  and  vicinity. 

The  earliest  catalogue  of  the  College,  published  in  1862,  stated  in 
Father  McQuaid’s  words  the  purpose  of  Seton  Hall: 

To  impart  a  good  education  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  —  to 
train  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  being.  The  health,  manners 
and  morals  of  the  pupils  are  an  object  of  constant  attention.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  is  mild  and  paternal,  yet  firm  in  enforcing  the 
observance  of  established  discipline. 

Bishop  McQuaid,  years  later,  referring  to  his  policy  of  rejecting  un¬ 
qualified  candidates,  insisted  that  "we  culled  the  best.” 

A  modern  student  would  find  the  routine  of  daily  life  at  Seton  Hall 
in  the  1860’s  somewhat  rigorous.  The  academic  year  consisted  of  two 
sessions  of  five  months  each,  beginning  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
August  and  ending  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June.  The  only  vaca¬ 
tions  within  this  period  were  ten  days  at  Christmas,  and  two  days  in 
May.  The  hour  for  all,  students  and  faculty  alike,  to  begin  the  day 
was  four  a.  m.  Each  student  was  well  clothed  for  the  day’s  classes  and 
compulsory  physical  exercise,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  required  to 
bring  upon  entrance  into  the  College,  "four  Summer  suits,  if  he  enter 
in  the  Spring;  or  three  Winter  suits,  if  he  enter  in  the  Fall.”  The 
requisite  number  of  other  garments  were  also  listed  in  the  catalogue, 
and  parents  were  strongly  urged  to  place  their  son’s  spending  money 
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in  the  charge  of  the  college  treasurer,  to  be  "given  as  prudence 
suggests.” 

The  rules  of  discipline  called  for  the  expulsion  of  students  who 
left  the  college  grounds  after  nightfall,  the  use  of  tobacco  was  forbid¬ 
den,  and  "no  student  of  low  and  vicious  habits  will  be  retained  in  this 
College.”  A  typical  McQuaid  viewpoint  was  addressed  to  parents: 

Parents  have  a  right  to  withdraw  their  children  at  any  time;  they  have 
no  right  to  interfere  with  established  discipline  of  the  College;  they 
have  not  the  right  to  keep  us  and  our  punctual  students  waiting  for 
the  laggards  who  want  one  more  day  of  idleness. 

The  course  of  studies  was  divided  into  the  Classical,  English, 
French,  and  Mathematical.  A  student  could  begin  not  only  the  four 
years  of  collegiate  study,  but  a  seven-year  course  —  an  indication  of 
the  formal  break  made  at  a  later  date  into  a  preparatory  and  a  college 
department.  Written  and  public  oral  examinations  in  all  subjects 
were  required.  Languages  offered,  in  addition  to  the  many  hours  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  were  French,  Spanish,  and  German.  Music,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  oil  painting  were  optional.  Student  organizations  included 
three  literary  societies  —  the  Setonian  Literary  Association,  the  Bayley 
Literary  Society,  the  Reading  Room  Society  —  and  one  Setonia  Scien¬ 
tific  Society.  Entertainment  at  concerts  and  commencements  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Setonian  brass  band. 

Among  the  numerous  faculty  associated  with  the  president,  Father 
McQuaid,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  first  vice-president  to  hold 
office  at  South  Orange,  the  Reverend  Henry  A.  Brann,  later  a  domestic 
prelate  and  pastor  of  St.  Agnes  Church  in  New  York  City.  Chaplain 
and  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  was  the  Reverend  Januarius 
DeConcilio,  later  pastor  of  St.  Michael’s,  Jersey  City  —  a  noted  theo¬ 
logian,  an  early  author  of  the  Baltimore  Catechism  and  of  various 
writings  in  theology  and  philosophy.  In  1862,  Winand  M.  Wigger 
was  professor  of  mathematics  and  English,  and  Leo  Thebaud  professor 
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of  French.  (Both  men  were  seminarians  at  the  time  and  had  been  the 
first  to  receive  tonsure  and  minor  orders  from  Bishop  Bay  ley  in  the 
chapel  of  the  seminary  building.  They  were  later  ordained  to  the 
priesthood,  and  in  1881  Wigger  became  Bishop  of  Newark.)  James 
W.  Fitzpatrick,  M.  D.,  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  when 
the  Civil  War  began  he  returned  to  his  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
Union  Army,  and  died  in  its  cause. 

It  was  on  March  8,  1861,  that  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  signed 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature  to  incorporate  Seton  Hall.  The  first  Board 
of  Trustees  was  as  follows: 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bayley, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ex  officio 

Very  Rev.  Patrick  Moran 

Rev.  Bernard  J.  McQuaid,  V.  G.,  President  of  the  College 

Rev.  John  Mackin 

Rev.  Michael  Madden 

Among  the  laymen  on  the  Board  were  Dr.  Henry  James  Anderson 
of  Fort  Lee  and  New  York,  formerly  professor  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  Columbia  University,  author  of  various  scientific  writings, 
who  died  while  exploring  the  Himalayas  in  1875;  Orestes  A.  Brown- 
son,  the  outspoken  intellectual  giant  of  his  age,  then  living  in  Elizabeth; 
and  others  including:  Edward  Thebaud,  Jr.,  Daniel  Coghlan,  William 
Dunn,  Dominic  Eggert,  Michael  J.  Ledwith  and  John  B.  Richmond. 

The  corporate  seal  adopted  in  May,  1864,  has  the  image  of  Our 
Lady,  Seat  of  Wisdom,  with  the  motto  Religioni  ac  Bonis  Artibus 
taken  from  the  seal  of  the  Pontifical  College  of  Propaganda,  Rome. 
On  the  left  of  the  image  of  Mary  are  the  episcopal  arms  of  Bishop 
Bayley  and  his  motto:  Per  Fidem  non  per  Speciem  —  "Through  Faith 
and  Not  through  Appearance.”  On  the  right  of  the  image  is  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Seton  family  with  the  expression:  "Hazard  zit  For- 
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ward.”  The  meaning  of  “zit”  is  equivalently  ’'yet”  or  “notwithstand¬ 
ing”  —  no  matter  what  the  hazard,  yet  forward. 

The  sixth  annual  commencement,  and  the  second  held  imder  the 
new  charter  at  South  Orange,  in  June,  1862,  saw  the  grant  of  the  first 
A.  B.  degree,  to  Louis  Edward  Frith.  In  1906,  the  year  of  Setonia’s 
golden  jubilee,  Mr.  Frith  recalled  his  graduation  day.  The  exercises 
were  held  out  of  doors  (as  were  most  Seton  Hall  graduations  for 
seventy-five  years),  on  a  stage  constructed  in  the  grove  east  of  the 
college  building.  The  first  degree-holder  very  nearly  did  not  make  it: 
a  college  prank  of  ringing  the  4  a.  m.  rising  bell  at  2  a.  m.,  started 
the  College  and  nearby  farmers  on  an  extra  long  working  day,  brought 
a  presidential  threat  (later  canceled)  that  Frith’s  graduation  would  be 
at  least  postponed.  Father  McQuaid  wrote  to  Bishop  Bayley,  who  was 
then  in  Europe,  that  “graduate  Frith”  with  “indomitable  pluck”  spoke 
despite  the  rain  which  fell,  and  that  there  were  present  “between  40 
and  50  priests,  and  very  many  respectable  lay  people.” 

He  also  informed  Bishop  Bayley  that  the  enrollment  for  the  Sep¬ 
tember  opening  was  filled,  at  seventy-five,  and  that  he  must  refuse  any 
further  applications.  At  the  commencement  in  1863,  one  of  the  three 
men  to  receive  bachelor  degrees  was  John  D.  Kernan  of  Utica,  New 
York,  later  a  United  States  Senator  from  that  state.  He  also  received 
the  gold  medal  in  philosophy  ex  aequo  with  John  V.  Kernan  of 
Newark  for  the  best  essay  entitled  “A  Refutation  of  Nominalism  and 
a  Vindication  of  Realism.” 

The  Civil  War  made  no  disturbing  changes  in  the  College,  largely 
because  of  the  solid  foundations  laid  by  President  McQuaid.  That 
worthy  gentleman,  however,  was  active  off  campus  in  such  matters  as 
addressing  a  "Union  meeting”  in  front  of  the  courthouse  in  Newark, 
April  22,  1861.  Because  he  was  so  necessary  to  the  diocese,  Bishop 
Bayley  did  not  permit  him  to  accept  a  chaplaincy,  sending  instead  the 
name  of  the  Reverend  George  H.  Doane  to  Governor  Olden  for 
appointment  as  chaplain  to  the  New  Jersey  contingent.  In  1864,  how- 
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ever,  Father  McQuaid  did  absent  himself  from  the  College  to  make 
a  visit  to  the  scenes  of  battle  and  minister  to  the  wounded  and  dying. 
Setonia’s  sons  served  in  the  army  and  navy  during  the  war,  and  after 
the  conflict  a  series  of  "Grand  Concerts,  Vocal  and  Instrumental"  were 
given  by  the  undergraduates  "in  aid  of  the  Southern  Relief  Fund." 

The  next  building  added  to  the  South  Orange  campus  Nvas  the 
chapel  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was 
blessed  by  Bishop  Bayley  in  May,  1863,  in  the  presence  of  Bishop 
(later  Cardinal)  McCloskey.  Construction  on  the  chapel  must  have 
been  quite  rapid,  for  enough  of  the  building  was  completed  by  Decem¬ 
ber  for  Bishop  Bayley  to  ordain  James  D’Arcy  and  Patrick  Cody  — 
the  first  of  the  many  sons  of  Setonia  to  be  signed  to  the  holy  priesthood 
in  the  beautiful  sanctuary  of  her  Gothic  chapel.  The  chapel  served 
also  as  the  parish  church  for  South  Orange. 

About  the  time  of  the  chapel  erection,  a  large  stone  building  was 
constructed  just  beyond  its  sanctuary  for  an  infirmary  and  residence 
for  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who  cared  for  the  domestic  department  of 
the  College.  In  later  years,  with  the  addition  of  more  buildings,  the 
edifice  built  in  the  early  1860’s  became  a  grammar  school  known  to 
many  as  "Bayley  Hall"  —  the  predecessor  of  the  building  of  the  same 
name  now  on  the  campus.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  a  special  place 
in  the  heart  of  Setonia  through  their  association  which  endures  to  the 
present  day  in  their  zealous  care  of  infirmary  and  chapel. 

Ten  acres  of  the  campus  were  set  aside  for  sports  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  emphasis  was  on  participation  by  all  the  students  in  teams 
organized  among  themselves.  "In  a  large  gymnasium,”  wrote  Father 
McQuaid,  "well-provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  the  students 
are  drilled  twice  a  week  in  calisthenics  and  gymnastics  under  an  ex¬ 
perienced  professor.”  It  was  through  the  outdoor  sports  that  the  only 
notice  of  Seton  Hall’s  coming  to  South  Orange  in  I860  was  taken  by 
the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  an  unidentified 
South  Orange  matron  inquired  (September,  I860)  if  the  noise  and 
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disturbance  from  ballplaying  on  the  grounds  of  "Seaton  College” 
were  a  part  of  the  Catholic  religion.  If  they  were,  she  offered  the 
advice  that  the  "e”  be  dropped  from  the  first  part  of  the  name  and  an 
"s”  be  added  at  the  end.  We  know  that  games  were  played  with  out¬ 
side  clubs,  though  the  information  is  meager,  through  Bishop  Bayley’s 
Diary  entry  for  June,  1865:  "A  baseball  club  from  Jersey  City  came  to 
play  our  College  Club,  which  beat  them  famously.” 

In  January,  1866,  at  a  time  of  expansion  in  student  body  and  fac¬ 
ulty,  the  first  disastrous  fire  struck.  In  four  hours  flames  reduced  the 
marble  villa  to  a  smoking  shell.  Books,  a  few  records,  and  some  pieces 
of  furniture  were  the  only  things  saved  from  the  holocaust.  Bishop 
Bayley  was  told  of  the  fire  the  following  morning  at  Hoboken,  and 
after  receiving  assurance  that  no  lives  were  lost,  he  set  out  to  see 
Father  McQuaid  who,  he  knew  would  be  worried  about  his  reaction. 

When  the  two  met,  Bishop  Bayley  asked:  ''Did  they  save  my  aunt’s 
[that  is,  Elizabeth  Seton’sJ  blue  armchair?”  Father  McQuaid  was 
able  to  answer  yes,  and  Bishop  Bayley  went  on  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  replace  the  chair  whereas  they  could  put  up 
a  new  building. 

With  the  combination  of  the  Bishop’s  calm  optimism  and  Father 
McQuaid’s  energetic  efforts,  a  new  building  was  ready  for  occupancy 
in  September,  1867.  Insurance  on  the  villa  amounted  to  $19,000,  and 
the  churches  of  the  diocese  contributed  $10,000  in  response  to  Bishop 
Bayley’s  circular  letter  in  February.  A  benefit  concert  held  at  Del- 
monico’s  in  New  York,  April,  1866,  under  the  auspices  of  Madame 
Barril,  wife  of  the  Peruvian  minister,  and  Madame  Brugiere,  brought 
$2,000.  President  McQuaid’s  own  circular  ''to  the  patrons  and  friends 
of  Seton  Hall  College”  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  new  building  would 
be  $50,000,  and  the  response  from  recipients  shows  one  gift  of  $2,000, 
two  of  $500,  and  over  eighty-five  donations  of  amounts  up  to  $250. 

Father  McQuaid  was  emboldened  by  this  response  to  wangle  a 
bigger  and  better  building.  He  first  showed  the  Bishop  drawings  for 
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a  building  of  three  stories,  having  cut  from  the  drawing  the  further 
extensions  of  the  wings.  The  Bishop  criticized  the  appearance  as  too 
narrow  for  such  height:  the  wings  were  restored,  the  drawing  ap¬ 
proved,  and  President  McQuaid  got  his  original  idea.  The  brownstone 
structure  became  the  seminary  building,  and  is  today  the  University 
Administration  Building. 

The  academic  year  which  began  in  September,  1867,  with  the  use  of 
the  new  building  marked  its  close  with  the  commencement  held  for  the 
first  time  in  the  college  chapel,  June,  1868.  It  was  Father  McQuaid’s 
last  commencement  as  president,  for  on  July  12  he  was  to  be  conse¬ 
crated  Bishop  of  Rochester,  New  York,  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New 
York  City.  It  was  he  who  delivered  the  commencement  address  to  the 
next  group  of  graduates,  in  1869;  and  he  came  back  many  times  in 
later  years  to  the  place  so  close  to  his  heart. 

During  his  terms  as  president,  Seton  Hall  had  made  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  country.  The  en¬ 
rollment  books  indicated  that  531  students  had  entered  the  school  in 
its  first  dozen  years,  coming  from  seventeen  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Canada,  nine  Latin- American  countries,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Among  the  states  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  Missouri,  with 
over  thirty-five,  had  the  greatest  number  of  alumni. 

The  first  era  was  ended  with  the  departure  of  Father  McQuaid, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  his  day  was  summed  up  by  Setonia’s  first 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Louis  Frith,  fifty  years  after  his  student  days: 

This  remarkable  man  had  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  boys  at 
College. . . .  The  holy  and  learned  men  with  whom  he  surrounded 
himself,  and  who  taught  us,  imparted  the  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to 
live.  Character  was  formed  at  Seton  Hall  because  of  the  environment. 


Jg  CHAPTER  III 


Jg  Jg  Jg  jg  Jg  jg:  UPON  THIS 

ROCK... 


HEN,  in  June  of  1868,  Father  Bernard  J. 
McQuaid  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  there  was  no  doubt  who  his  successor  at  Seton  Hall  would 
be.  Young  though  he  may  have  been,  Father  Michael  Augustine 
Corrigan  had  amply  demonstrated  his  zeal  and  leadership  in  the  four 
short  years  since  his  return  home  from  the  seminary  in  Rome. 

A  Newarker  by  birth,  Seton  Hall’s  third  president  came  from  a 
large,  pious  and  prosperous  Irish  family  that  gave  two  other  sons  to 
the  priesthood,  a  daughter  to  the  sisterhood,  and  a  fourth  son  to  the 
medical  profession.  Michael,  after  completing  his  early  studies  in 
Catholic  colleges  in  Wilmington  and  Emmitsburg,  revealed  to  his 
happy  parents  and  to  Bishop  Bayley  his  calling  to  the  priesthood. 
Recognizing  his  potentialities  at  once,  the  Bishop  sent  Father  Corrigan 
to  Rome  to  study  at  the  North  American  College,  just  opening  at 
that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Newark  in  1864,  Father  Corrigan  was  immedi¬ 
ately  assigned  to  Seton  Hall,  where  he  taught  dogmatic  theology  and 
Scripture  in  the  Seminary.  A  year  later,  when  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  he  was  promoted  to  the  offices  of  vice-president  of  the  College 
and  director  of  the  Seminary.  The  firm  friendship  and  close  associa¬ 
tion  of  Father  Corrigan  with  his  superior,  Father  McQuaid,  were  to  be 
lifelong  —  and  were  appropriately  symbolized  by  their  consecration  as 
fellow  bishops.  Father  McQuaid  received  episcopal  consecration  fol¬ 
lowing  his  term  of  office,  but  Father  Corrigan  had  the  distinction  of 
retaining  the  school  presidency  after  becoming  a  bishop.  He  had 
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served  as  Vicar  General  of  the  diocese,  and  on  two  occasions  as  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  before  the  Holy  Father  named  him  to  succeed  Bishop 
Bayley  as  second  Bishop  of  Newark  in  1872;  and  afterward,  Arch¬ 
bishop  John  McCloskey  of  New  York,  his  consecrator,  urged  him  to 
continue  to  head  Seton  Hall  despite  his  newer  burdens.  He  willingly 
did  so  for  three  more  years,  when  the  affairs  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
diocese  forced  him  to  turn  over  the  office  to  his  brother,  Father  James 
Henry  Corrigan. 

When  Father  Michael  Corrigan  succeeded  Bishop  McQuaid  in 
1868,  he  took  charge  of  a  student  body  of  119  (in  seven  classes  equiva¬ 
lent  to  prep  school  and  college),  seventeen  seminarians,  and  a  faculty 
of  sixteen,  only  four  of  whom  were  priests.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Seton  Hall,  though  only  thirteen  years  in  existence,  drew  students 
from  places  as  far  distant  as  Mexico  (12  students),  Cuba,  Brazil  and 
Spain:  oddly,  only  sixteen  came  from  New  Jersey  at  this  time.  The 
Seminary,  with  a  faculty  of  five  members,  was  directed  by  Father 
Corrigan’s  younger  brother,  Father  James. 

In  1870,  Father  Corrigan  separated  the  college  and  the  preparatory 
curricula,  although  the  same  faculty  continued  to  teach  both  groups. 
The  first  Science  Society  was  founded  the  same  year,  and  in  1873  the 
Setonia  Glee  Club  was  organized. 

The  college  chapel  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  begun  under 
Bishop  McQuaid,  was  completed  and  dedicated  on  February  6,  1870. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  president  in  the  absence  of  Bishop 
Bayley,  then  in  Rome  attending  the  Vatican  Council. 

In  the  year  1871  there  took  place  the  first  Junior  Exhibition.  This 
custom  of  "Junior  Night,"  held  each  year  on  the  patronal  feast  of 
St.  Joseph,  was  to  become  one  of  the  staunchest  of  Setonian  traditions, 
only  ceasing  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

An  interesting  campus  figure  of  these  years  was  Robert  Seton, 
grandson  of  Mother  Elizabeth  Seton,  who  lectured  the  students  on 
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sacred  archeology.  A  fabulous  character,  Seton  was  the  first  American 
to  bear  the  title  of  Monsignor,  and  ended  his  life  a  titular  Archbishop. 
Sebastian  Messmer,  a  Swiss  immigrant  priest  who  would  later  become 
Archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  was  also  a  faculty  member  under  Father 
Michael  Corrigan.  In  1878,  when  Father  James  Henry  Corrigan  fol¬ 
lowed  his  bishop-brother  as  president  of  Seton  Hall,  a  third  member 
of  this  talented  family,  Father  George  Washington  Corrigan,  was  also 
serving  on  the  faculty,  as  professor  of  history.  At  this  time,  the  director 
of  the  Seminary  was  the  Reverend  William  P.  Salt. 

The  first  years  of  Father  James’  administration  were  difficult  ones 
because  of  the  widespread  business  depression.  The  rate  for  board  and 
tuition  had  to  be  lowered  from  $430  to  $350.  It  remained  at  this  figure 
till  well  into  the  present  century. 

The  year  1881  was  the  first  great  milestone  in  Seton  Hall’s  history: 
the  observance  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  A  gala  jubilee  dinner, 
presided  over  by  Bishop  Corrigan,  was  held  on  July  14. 

The  Alumni  Association  was  formed  in  1879  at  the  instigation  of 
Father  James  Corrigan,  and  numbered  110  members  at  its  inception. 
Dues  were  five  dollars  per  annum;  and  beginning  in  1881,  annual 
reunion  dinners  were  held  in  Pinard’s,  in  New  York,  at  six  dollars  a 
plate.  The  new  organization  showed  an  active  interest  in  the  needs  of 
Alma  Mater,  and  in  1872  agreed  to  raise  the  $15,000  necessary  to  build 
Alumni  Hall,  which  was  being  planned  to  serve  as  a  gymnasium  and 
social  center. 

Under  this  administration  many  new  student  organizations  came 
into  existence.  The  Sodality  of  the  Sacred  Heart  led  the  list;  there 
were  also  the  Bayley  Debating  Society,  several  library  and  reading- 
room  associations,  the  Setonia  Orchestra,  and  the  Dramatic  Company. 
For  the  first  time  organized  athletics  came  on  the  scene  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Alert  Baseball  Team,  and  the  Seton  Lawn  Tennis  and 
Football  Associations. 
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Just  when  the  future  of  the  institution  looked  brightest,  disaster 
once  more  struck.  On  March  9,  1886,  a  second  great  fire  broke  out, 
destroying  the  college  building  "from  roof  to  foundation.”  The  loss 
was  estimated  at  $35,000,  while  the  covering  insurance  amounted  to 
only  $18,000.  Strangely  enough,  the  faculty  and  students  were  the  last 
to  become  aware  of  the  blaze,  which  broke  out  during  the  noonday 
dinner  hour.  The  driver  of  the  South  Orange  Avenue  horsecar  was  the 
first  to  notice  smoke  issuing  from  the  classroom  and  dormitory  build¬ 
ing.  He  reasoned  that  time  would  be  saved  by  rushing  into  the  village 
and  giving  the  alarm  there  rather  than  by  notifying  the  college  authori¬ 
ties,  and  as  a  result  the  fire  department  reached  the  scene  before  the 
students  had  left  their  tables.  However,  the  fire  could  not  be  checked. 

This  crushing  blow,  coupled  with  the  ill  health  that  had  plagued 
him  for  some  years,  led  Father  James  Corrigan  to  resign  the  presidency 
in  1888.  He  did  not  leave,  however,  till  the  college  building  had  been 
completely  rebuilt  and  put  into  use  again.  He  died  in  1891,  having 
served  for  more  than  two  years  of  this  interval  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s 
parish,  Elizabeth. 

The  twenty-year  period  of  the  two  Corrigan  administrations  can 
best  be  viewed  as  a  unified  whole.  They  cannot  be  described  as  years 
of  quantitative  advancement.  The  enrollment  was  only  83  on  the  eve 
of  the  fire  of  1886,  with  a  faculty  of  13  members,  and  a  Seminary  of 
18  students.  Furthermore,  the  anxious  efforts  of  these  administrators 
to  provide  unexcelled  educational  facilities  for  seminarians  and  col¬ 
legians  forced  the  institution  deeply  into  debt.  At  one  time,  in  fact,- 
in  the  early  years  of  Father  Michael  Corrigan’s  presidency,  Bishop 
Bayley  even  feared  he  might  have  to  close  the  institution.  It  was  due 
to  the  personal  generosity  of  the  three  Corrigan  brothers,  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  from  their  paternal  inheritance,  that  sufficient 
capital  was  acquired  to  carry  the  College  through  the  lean  years. 

The  outstanding  gift  of  the  two  Corrigans  was  qualitative:  it  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  great  incentive  given  to  the  organization 
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by  students  of  extracurricular  activities  in  every  field,  spiritual,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  athletic,  and  likewise  to  the  formation  of  a  loyal  and  active 
alumni.  Devoted  and  dedicated  interest  in  Alma  Mater,  on  the  part 
of  both  students  and  alumni,  is  the  tradition  of  the  Seton  Hall  of  1956; 
the  roots  of  this  tradition  were  planted  in  the  years  1868-88. 


Jg  CHAPTER  IV 


A  CENTURY 
BOWS  OUT 


1881,  Seton  Hall  had  entered  its  second 
quarter-century  of  existence  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Reverend  James  Corrigan.  The  pioneer  days  of  the 
College  had  drawn  to  a  close.  The  first  twenty-five  years  had  wit¬ 
nessed  a  building  program,  the  establishment  of  a  learned  faculty, 
and  the  slow  yet  continual  rise  in  student  enrollment. 

On  this  firm  foundation,  the  work  of  expansion  was  now  about  to 
begin.  The  ideals  of  Bishop  Bayley  and  Father  McQuaid,  whereby 
Seton  Hall  would  exert  its  influence  among  laity  as  well  as  clergy, 
were  being  steadily  realized.  The  disastrous  fire  of  1886,  though  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  the  College’s  objectives,  was  to 
prove  in  the  event  a  temporary  one. 

During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  student 
body  was  never  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  present-day  enroll¬ 
ment  of  Seton  Hall.  But  when  viewed  against  the  background  of 
Catholicism  in  the  diocese  of  Newark,  as  it  existed  during  that  era, 
it  was  certainly  representative.  The  number  of  Catholics,  although 
steadily  growing,  was  still  small  and  their  educational  efforts  were 
concentrated  on  schooling  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
rather  than  on  collegiate  studies.  Furthermore,  in  that  period  of 
American  history,  the  opportunity  for  a  college  education  was  still  a 
privilege  possible  to  the  limited  few.  For  that  reason,  the  growth  of 
Seton  Hall  might  seem  imperceptible  from  the  statistical  viewpoint. 
From  the  standpoint  of  planning  and  solid  groundwork  for  the  future, 
Seton  Hall  was  most  successful. 
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The  Reverend  William  F.  Marshall,  fifth  president  of  Seton  Hall, 
who  occupied  this  position  from  1888  to  1897,  was  a  prominent  driv¬ 
ing  force  behind  the  expansion  program  of  the  College  during  this 
second  quarter-century.  Father  Marshall  had  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  first  priests  ordained  (February  4,  1881)  in  the  new  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  New  York  City. 

Assigned  to  the  faculty  of  Seton  Hall  College,  Father  Marshall 
taught  in  the  collegiate  department  and  then  later  assumed  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  of  treasurer  for  the  institution.  He  manifested 
exact  business  acumen  in  meeting  the  financial  obligations  of  Seton 
Hall,  especially  in  the  months  which  followed  the  fire  of  1886.  When 
he  accepted  the  office  of  president,  Father  Marshall  undertook  a 
responsibility  for  which  he  was  well  equipped.  From  his  experience 
he  could  well  understand  both  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  by 
which  to  direct  his  actions. 

The  faculty  under  Father  Marshall’s  administration  was  increased 
in  size  and  effectiveness  by  the  addition  of  noted  scholars,  both 
American  and  European.  They  brought  a  wealth  of  learning  and  a 
maturity  of  approach  to  their  classroom  lectures.  Furthermore,  their 
scholastic  reputation,  acknowledged  without  question  in  academic 
circles,  brought  reflected  glory  on  the  school  to  which  they  came. 
With  their  help  and  under  their  direction,  Seton  Hall  began  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  extracurricular  activities  both  on  a  literary  and  on  a  social 
plane.  This  era  witnessed  the  formation  of  college  clubs  dedicated 
to  debating,  literary  production,  and  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
the  day. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  was  the  establishment  of  courses  in  military 
instruction  at  Seton  Hall  College  in  August,  1893.  The  modern  age 
witnesses  a  large  ROTC  program  currently  under  way  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  forerunner  of  the  present  ambitious  program  can  be  found 
in  that  appointment  of  a  regular  army  instructor  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  faculty  of  Seton  Hall  College  for  the  purpose  of 
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preparing  her  students  for  effective  military  service  if  the  necessity 
should  ever  arise.  This  move  must  have  been  unusual  for  the  time 
because  it  stirred  up  a  certain  amount  of  controversy,  as  contemporary 
newspapers  prove.  Seton  Hall  was  a  private  institution,  not  a  land- 
grant  college.  Furthermore,  it  was  under  Church  auspices,  and  this 
latter  fact  gave  rise  to  certain  bitter  criticisms  in  anti-Catholic  circles 
which  professed  to  see  a  union  between  Church  and  State  contained 
in  such  a  favor  bestowed  by  the  Government  on  the  College. 

Such  bias  and  criticism  did  not  hamper  the  effectiveness  of  the 
newly  established  military  program  at  Seton  Hall.  Courses  in  military 
science  and  tactics,  and  parade  drills  and  bivouacs  soon  produced  a 
corps  of  military-minded  students,  many  of  whom  were  to  serve  most 
patriotically  and  effectively  in  the  Spanish- American  War  a  few  years 
later. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  this  second  quarter-century  was  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  by  which  the  College  was  burdened.  The  build¬ 
ing  programs  of  1866  and  1886,  both  necessitated  by  destructive  fires, 
had  produced  a  sizeable  financial  load  for  the  College  to  carry,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prime  source  of  revenue  was  to  be 
found  in  the  tuition  of  the  students.  Naturally  with  a  small  student 
body  the  expected  revenue  from  this  source  was  barely  enough  to  cope 
with  current  expenses,  let  alone  to  meet  the  payment  of  outstanding 
bank  notes. 

The  marked  financial  ability  of  the  president  now  showed  itself. 
A  program  of  economy,  and  a  continuing  campaign  of  appeals  to 
friends  of  the  College  who  might  be  interested  in  preserving  her 
educational  effectiveness,  brought  sufficient  amounts  of  money  into  the 
treasury  to  meet  some  of  the  long-standing  debts.  It  was  not  an  easy 
task,  and  the  labor  involved  began  to  take  its  toll  of  Father  Marshall. 
Finally,  although  still  a  young  man,  with  sixteen  years  in  the  holy 
priesthood  and  nine  years  in  the  presidency  behind  him,  he  was  forced 
to  resign  his  office  for  reasons  of  health.  This  was  in  June  of  1897. 
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Although  his  tenure  was  brief  when  placed  alongside  the  entire 
history  of  Seton  Hall,  later  historians  would  be  among  the  first  to 
admit  that  his  presidency  constituted  a  forward  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  institution.  He  brought  a  vision  of  the  future  to  his  office,  and 
he  laid  the  foundations  for  a  wider  and  more  effective  use  of  the 
College’s  resources  under  succeeding  administrations.  His  youthful 
vigor  and  energy,  so  quickly  expended  on  behalf  of  Seton  Hall, 
furnished  the  necessary  catalytic  force  whereby  the  plans  of  the  past 
became  the  realities  of  the  future  and  the  discouragements  of  yester¬ 
day  were  quickly  forgotten  in  the  dream  of  tomorrow. 

The  name  of  Father  Marshall  lives  on  in  the  annals  ef  Seton  Hall 
in  the  name  of  its  library  building.  Students  of  1955-56,  engaged  in 
study  and  other  collegiate  activities,  are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  wise 
planning  and  many  of  their  extracurricular  activities  stem  from  the 
time  of  his  administration. 

From  the  establishment  of  Seton  Hall  at  Madison  in  1856,  classes 
on  the  secondary  level  of  learning  had  been  conducted  in  facilities 
adjacent  to  the  College  proper.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  student  to 
complete  both  his  secondary  and  collegiate  studies  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Seton  Hall  faculty.  Such  an  arrangement  was  not  peculiar  to 
Seton  Hall  alone  but  might  be  found  in  a  multitude  of  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  which  had  begun  with  limited  resources  and 
usually  under  church  auspices. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  J.  Synnott,  D.  D.,  sixth  president  of  Seton 
Hall,  completely  reorganized  the  high  school  department  in  1897.  He 
gave  the  secondary-level  courses  a  distinct  autonomy,  and  made  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  satisfy  the  regulations  of  both  the  New 
Jersey  and  the  New  York  State  Departments  of  Education.  From 
these  beginnings  arose  the  present  Seton  Hall  Preparatory  School  with 
its  high  enrollment  of  students  and  its  unqualified  success  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  young  men  for  college  studies  and  advantageous  careers  in 
the  business  and  professional  worlds. 
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Coincidently  with  the  establishment  of  the  Preparatory  School  on 
a  separate  basis  was  the  process  of  securing  recognition  for  the  degrees 
granted  by  Seton  Hall  College  in  the  adjacent  states  of  Rhode  Island 
and  New  York  as  well  as  in  the  native  state  of  New  Jersey.  The 
twentieth  century  would  be  an  age  in  which  educational  supervisors 
would  become  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  proper 
accrediting  programs.  Seton  Hall  thus  began  its  own  adaptation  to 
the  changed  educational  standards  whereby  it  is  regulated  at  the 
present  hour. 

The  presidency  of  Father  Synnott  was  very  brief.  His  untimely 
death  in  March,  1899,  brought  to  a  close  his  presidential  labors  after 
only  two  years  of  service.  In  a  sense  he  had  been  a  co-laborer  with 
Father  Marshall  in  the  preparation  for  the  greater  Seton  Hall  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  general,  it  might  be  stated  that  the  second 
quarter  of  existence  for  Seton  Hall  was  truly  a  period  of  planning  and 
gradual  expansion,  in  contradistinction  to  the  building  years  which 
preceded  this  era. 

The  turn  of  the  century  witnessed  a  world  changing  in  social 
habits,  business  enterprise,  and  professional  needs.  The  small  College 
on  the  South  Orange  campus  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  assist  in 
meeting  these  urgent  requirements  of  the  day.  Quietly  it  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  twentieth  century  and  all  the  progress  that  the  new 
age  would  bring. 


CHAPTER  V 


jg  jg  jg  jg  jg  THE  GOLDEN 

ANNIVERSARY 


N  MAY  of  1899  Monsignor  John  A.  Stafford 
was  appointed  as  the  seventh  president  of 
Seton  Hall  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  sudden  death  of  Dr. 
Synnott.  His  term  of  office  lasted  until  1907,  and  those  eight  years 
were  years  of  transition  which  witnessed  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  golden  anniversary  of  Setonia’s  beginning. 

When  Monsignor  Stafford  became  president,  the  episcopal  resi¬ 
dence  of  Bishop  Winand  Wigger  was  in  the  old  seminary  building 
on  the  campus.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Wigger  in  1901, 
the  Kelly  estate  that  adjoined  the  east  end  of  the  Seton  Hall  property 
was  purchased  and  Bishop  O’Connor  took  up  residence  there  on  the 
far  end  of  the  campus.  The  original  Kelly  house  still  remains  today 
as  the  residence  of  the  chief  shepherds  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark. 

The  close  association  of  the  Bishops  of  Newark  with  Seton  Hall 
was  fittingly  memorialized  in  1904  with  the  publication  of  Joseph 
Flynn’s  The  Catholic  Church  in  New  Jersey.  The  cover  of  this  old 
standard  history  bears  the  episcopal  seals  of  the  first  four  Bishops  of 
the  Newark  diocese,  “all  grouped  around  the  seal  of  Seton  Hall, . . . 
the  one  institution  upon  which  all  have  lavished  their  tenderest  care 
and  solicitude.” 

Many  aspects  of  the  temper  of  college  life  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  can  be  gauged  from  the  contemporary  catalogues.  Thus  it  was 
declared  that,  "although  Seton  Hall  is  established  primarily  as  a 
boarding  school,  day  scholars,  so  far  as  they  can  be  accommodated, 
will  not  be  rejected.” 
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The  entire  College  went  to  school  on  Saturday,  and  Thursday  was 
substituted  as  a  holiday  —  an  arrangement  which  survived  as  late  as 
1934.  On  Thursday  and  Sunday  the  students  were  permitted  to  "take 
walks  in  the  surrounding  country,  in  small  bands  and  accompanied  by 
a  prefect.”  A  fair  share  of  the  "surrounding  country”  was  then  owned 
by  Seton  Hall  since  its  campus  spread  to  the  farmland  on  the  far  side 
of  South  Orange  Avenue,  where  the  cattle  supplied  the  dairy  needs 
of  the  College. 

An  old  copybook  containing  notices  sent  to  the  professors,  and 
written  in  Monsignor  Stafford’s  own  hand,  has  been  preserved.  It 
gives  many  interesting  insights  into  the  perennial  and  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  college  president.  Thus,  in  1902,  he  requested  the  pro¬ 
fessors  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  students  to  see  that  no  translations 
were  written  in  the  margins.  Another  entry  set  the  dates  for  the 
monthly  announcement  of  the  marks  which  was  made  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  before  the  assembled  College.  This  tradition  lasted  well  into 
the  twenties. 

Both  students  and  professors  were  frequently  reminded  of  the 
rule  of  silence  which  forbade  any  talking  in  class  corridors.  Despite 
the  severities  of  college  discipline,  a  warm  family  spirit  pervaded  the 
institution  under  Monsignor  Stafford.  The  simplicity  of  a  former  age 
can  be  sensed  in  a  small  news  item  of  the  old  South  Orange  Bulletin, 
which  ended  its  account  of  a  Christmas  party  of  students  and  faculty 
in  Alumni  Hall  by  reporting  that  "Monsignor  Stafford  sang  'Noel’  in 
excellent  voice  and  responded  to  an  encore  giving  'An  Old  Christmas 
Dinner.’  ” 

Early  in  1906,  plans  were  formulated  to  celebrate  the  golden  an¬ 
niversary  of  Seton  Hall’s  foundation.  In  their  March  meeting,  the 
alumni  of  Seton  Hall  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  redecorate  the  chapel 
in  honor  of  the  important  milestone.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  publishing  a  diocesan  newspaper  was  also  discussed.  As  a 
result  of  the  gift  of  the  alumni,  a  new  Sacred  Heart  altar  was  con- 
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structed  as  well  as  the  covered  arch  between  the  chapel  and  the  sem¬ 
inary  building.  A  portion  of  the  fund  was  also  employed  to  improve 
athletic  facilities. 

On  June  13,  1906,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration  was  climaxed 
with  the  commencement  exercises  held  in  the  old  Newark  Theatre. 
A  contemporary  account  noted  that  this  was  the  first  Seton  Hall 
graduation  to  be  held  indoors.  Over  1200  people  were  in  attendance, 
and  Bishop  McQuaid  of  Rochester,  the  first  president  of  Seton  Hall, 
delivered  the  main  address.  He  reminded  the  graduates  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  Seton  Hall  had  been  founded  was  the  Catholic 
education  of  the  entire  man,  'whose  character  was  informed  by  an 
enlightened  conscience.”  The  venerable  Bishop  brought  the  com¬ 
mencement  to  a  fitting  close,  as  he  had  almost  a  half-century  before, 
by  invoking  the  blessing  of  God  upon  all. 

The  celebration  terminated  with  a  baseball  game  between  Seton 
Hall  and  Manhattan  College.  An  unusual  picture  appearing  in  the 
Newark  press  showed  in  attendance  at  the  game  Bishops  McQuaid, 
O’Connor  and  McFaul,  all  wearing  frock  coats  and  high  silk  hats. 
On  a  more  serious  note,  the  South  Orange  Bulletin  at  this  time 
summed  up  the  general  tone  of  "town-gown”  relations  between  the 
campus  and  the  village  by  editorializing  thus  on: 

Seton  Hall, . . .  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Catholic  institutions  of  the 
nation.  .  . .  While  it  remains  in  its  proud  position  on  the  summit  of 
the  beautiful  hill  that  overlooks  our  village,  it  will  have  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  our  citizens,  who  hope  that  its  second  half-century 
will  eclipse  in  all  respects  the  achievements  of  the  first. 

Shortly  after  the  anniversary,  Monsignor  Stafford  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  the  presidency  because  of  poor  health,  and  his  resignation 
was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  January  of  1907.  In  that 
same  year  Bishop  O’Connor  appointed  him  to  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Church  in  Jersey  City.  Later  in  the  year  Monsignor  James 
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F.  Mooney  was  selected  as  the  eighth  president.  He  served  until 
1922  —  the  longest  term  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

Not  long  after  the  new  appointment,  tragedy  struck  Seton  Hall 
again,  with  the  third  disastrous  fire  in  fifty  years.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  March  28,  1909,  the  flames  were  found  raging  through  the  old 
college  classroom  and  dormitory  building.  Students  and  professors 
joined  the  local  fire  units  and  succeeded  in  checking  the  spread  of  the 
fire  to  the  main  library.  A  hand-to-hand  brigade  of  students  moved 
all  of  the  books  and  piled  them  ceiling-high  in  the  main  lobby 
and  halls  of  the  Administration  Building.  In  the  next  year  and  a 
half,  classrooms  and  living  quarters  were  improvised  in  the  existing 
buildings. 

Ground  was  broken  for  a  new  college  building  in  the  spring  of 
1909,  and  it  was  formally  opened  in  September  of  1910.  Mooney  Hall, 
originally  the  college  building,  now  houses  the  Prep  School.  Over 
the  ruins  of  the  older  building  was  raised  an  auditorium,  which 
served  for  student  shows  and  athletic  contests  until  the  new  auditorium- 
gymnasium  was  completed  in  1940.  The  present  Bayley  Hall  was 
erected  in  1913  and  housed  the  Grammar  School  until  1926. 

Fire  was  not  the  only  crisis  that  Seton  Hall  faced  in  these  years, 
for  she  also  weathered  successfully  the  economic  effects  of  the  period 
during  and  following  the  First  World  War.  It  was  a  great  tribute 
to  the  leadership  of  Monsignor  Mooney  that  Seton  Hall  was  able  to 
maintain  its  services  at  a  time  when  many  other  institutions  closed 
down. 

Among  the  many  famed  professors  who  taught  under  Monsignor 
Mooney,  no  faculty  could  match  that  of  1916  for  illustrious  members 
who  would  be  leaders  in  the  Church  in  future  years.  On  the  staff  in 
that  year  were  three  future  bishops  and  three  future  vicars  general. 
They  were:  the  Reverend  John  A.  Duffy,  later  Bishop  of  Buffalo;  the 
Reverend  Thomas  McLaughlin,  later  Bishop  of  Paterson;  the  Reverend 
William  A.  Griffin,  later  Bishop  of  Trenton;  the  Reverend  John  C. 
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McClary,  later  Vicar  General  of  Newark;  the  Reverend  John  Dauen- 
hauer  and  the  Reverend  John  Sheerin,  later  Vicars  General  of  Paterson. 
Three  other  members  of  the  American  hierarchy  graduated  during 
the  presidency  of  Monsignor  Mooney:  Bishop  Francis  Monahan  of 
Ogdensburg,  Archbishop  Thomas  Boland  of  Newark,  and  Bishop 
James  McNulty  of  Paterson. 

Throughout  the  terms  of  Monsignors  Stafford  and  Mooney,  the 
Seton  Hall  curriculum  was  exclusively  in  Liberal  Arts,  with  a  heavy 
stress  on  the  classics,  history,  English,  mathematics,  philosophy  and 
religion.  After  1910  the  growing  importance  of  socialism  was  reflected 
in  a  mandatory  course  tracing  its  nature  and  history.  A  greater  stress 
was  placed  on  the  physical  sciences  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century.  An  awareness  of  its  importance  is  seen  in  the  peren¬ 
nial  notation  of  a  science  building  in  the  catalogue’s  list  of  "the  needs 
of  the  college.” 

The  extracurricular  side  of  college  life  was  very  active  during  this 
period.  Various  literary  and  debating  clubs  were  influential  on  the 
campus,  and  most  of  the  topics  discussed  were  equally  divided  between 
classic  and  contemporary  topics.  A  typical  program  on  commence¬ 
ment  day  listed  a  range  that  included  "medieval  architecture”  and  "the 
growth  of  the  union  movement.” 

Organized  intercollegiate  competition  brought  Seton  Hall  fame  in 
both  football  and  basketball.  In  the  days  before  the  "Pirates,”  the 
Setonians  were  called  the  "Alerts,”  and  the  College’s  most  successful 
sport  was  baseball.  A  thirty-game  schedule  on  the  diamond  was  not 
uncommon  and  she  more  than  held  her  own  against  such  rugged  foes 
as  Princeton,  Army,  Fordham,  Georgetown,  Holy  Cross,  Dartmouth, 
Stanford  and  Notre  Dame.  Setonia  also  played  the  Carlisle  Indians 
in  the  era  of  Jim  Thorpe,  and  took  part  in  exhibition  games  with  the 
professional  teams  of  Newark  and  Jersey  City. 

Although  new  buildings  and  the  ravages  of  fire  brought  many 
changes  to  Seton  Hall  during  these  years,  there  was  a  striking  con- 
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tinuity  in  many  aspects  of  campus  life.  In  1922,  as  in  1899,  students 
still  went  to  class  on  Saturdays,  walked  in  bands  on  Thursday  hikes, 
and  obtained  their  spending  money  from  the  treasurer;  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  still  read  the  marks  publicly  each  month.  The  average  graduating 
class  during  these  years  numbered  about  fourteen,  and  a  student  in 
1922  paid  only  five  dollars  more  for  tuition  than  in  1899. 

The  debt  incurred  through  new  buildings,  and  the  economic 
depression  of  the  post-World-War-I  years,  necessitated  a  great  physi¬ 
cal  change  in  Seton  Hall  in  1922.  By  June  of  that  year  Monsignor 
Mooney  had  sold  all  the  land  on  the  north  side  of  South  Orange 
Avenue.  That  sale  saw  the  end  of  the  long-familiar  farm  which,  since 
I860,  had  furnished  Seton  Hall  with  much  of  its  farm  and  dairy 
products.  In  the  same  year,  1922,  Monsignor  Mooney  left  Seton  Hall 
to  accept  the  pastorate  of  St.  Joseph’s  in  Jersey  City. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Jg  Jg  Jg  Jg 


DIAMONDS  AND 


DEPRESSION 


HE  1920’s  have  been  variously  described  as 
the  "Golden  Twenties”  and  the  "Era  of 
Wonderful  Nonsense.”  Undoubtedly  the  Prohibition-Prosperity  years 
were  among  the  most  colorful  in  the  national  annals;  they  were,  how¬ 
ever,  times  of  solid  achievement,  especially  on  the  educational  front. 
At  Seton  Hall  the  Reverend  Thomas  H.  McLaughlin,  ninth  president 
of  the  College  (1922-33),  saw  to  it  that  there  was  no  nonsense;  many 
common-sense  accomplishments  highlighted  his  administration. 

Born  in  New  York,  he  received  his  early  education  in  the  Mont¬ 
clair  schools.  After  graduating  from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College  he 
was  enrolled  at  the  Imperial  University  at  Innsbruck,  Austria,  to  pursue 
ecclesiastical  studies.  There  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1904, 
and  four  years  later  the  Imperial  University  awarded  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology.  Thereupon  he  returned  to  the  diocese 
of  Newark  and  embarked  upon  a  long  and  active  career  at  Seton  Hall. 
In  1923  he  was  elevated  by  Pope  Pius  XI  to  the  domestic  prelacy  with 
the  rank  of  Right  Reverend  Monsignor. 

Seton  Hall  grew  modestly  but  steadily  during  Monsignor 
McLaughlin’s  administration.  More  boys  were  attending  college 
throughout  the  nation,  and  in  1923,  in  the  midst  of  "Harding-Coolidge 
Prosperity,”  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Seton  Hall  remarked  on  "the 
highly  prosperous  condition  of  the  College.”  In  accord  with  newer 
educational  trends,  the  1923  catalogue  employed  the  phrase  "depart¬ 
ments  of  study”  in  its  prospectus  of  the  academic  program,  listing 
the  following  departments:  Christian  evidences,  philosophy,  English, 
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Latin,  Greek,  history,  mathematics,  science,  social  science,  music, 
physical  instruction,  and  education.  Under  the  latter  heading,  courses 
in  teacher  training  were  included  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1924  the 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  approved  these  courses. 

In  1926,  following  the  introduction  of  pre-medical  work,  the  Col¬ 
lege  restated  its  academic  program.  Three  curricula  were  now  pre¬ 
sented:  Classical,  Scientific,  and  Pre-Medical.  Of  these,  the  Classical 
or  Arts  Course  was  especially  recommended  "as  providing  the  best 
training  for  any  special  scientific,  professional  or  literary  work  that 
may  be  subsequently  undertaken.” 

1926  was  truly  an  Annus  Mirabilis  for  Seton  Hall.  Until  that 
year,  despite  increasing  statistical  evidence  to  the  contrary,  many 
Catholic  laymen  mistakenly  believed  that  the  College  was  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  a  preparatory  Seminary  established  to  prepare  the  future 
priests  of  the  diocese.  Like  his  predecessors,  Monsignor  McLaughlin 
was  simultaneously  president  of  the  College  and  rector  of  the  Immac¬ 
ulate  Conception  Seminary,  then  located  at  South  Orange.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  president  introduced  plans  for  the  removal  of  the  Seminary 
to  a  new  site,  thus  emphasizing  the  autonomy  of  the  two  institutions. 
In  1927,  the  seminary  students  assumed  their  duties  at  Darlington,  and 
Seton  Hall  College  proper  could  begin  to  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
East’s  leading  institutions  for  the  education  of  future  Catholic  lay 
leaders. 

When  the  Most  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Walsh  became  Bishop  of 
Newark  in  1928,  Seton  Hall  came  under  the  influence  of  a  churchman 
interested  in  further  improving  the  College’s  academic  status  by 
attaining  the  recognition  of  all  proper  accrediting  agencies.  Mon¬ 
signor  McLaughlin  actively  directed  efforts  toward  this  end,  and 
preliminary  steps  for  the  complete  accreditation  of  Seton  Hall  were 
launched  in  1930  and  1931. 

In  accord  with  recommendations  by  the  Middle  States  Association, 
the  president  urged  several  improvements,  and  in  November  of  1932 
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that  Association  granted  complete  accreditation  to  Seton  Hall.  1933 
may  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  depression,  but  it  was  another 
high  spot  in  Seton  Hall’s  history,  for  in  that  turbulent  year  the  College 
became  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

In  1933  the  faculty  consisted  of  eighteen  clergy  and  seven  laymen, 
and  fully  qualified  heads  of  departments  were  obtained.  Obviously 
the  administration  of  Monsignor  McLaughlin  had  been  phenomenally 
successful,  and  particularly  so  from  1930  to  1933.  No  brief  summary 
can  do  him  justice,  and  it  occasions  no  surprise  that  his  health  suffered 
from  his  dual  post,  which  now  necessitated  frequent  and  taxing  trips 
between  South  Orange  and  Darlington. 

He  therefore  decided  to  relinquish  the  presidency  of  the  College, 
and  in  1933  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  'do  accept,  though  with 
deep  regret,  Monsignor  McLaughlin’s  resignation.”  In  a  last  act  as 
president,  he  proposed  to  effect  the  complete  separation  of  the  College 
administration  from  that  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
concurred. 

Americans  are  fascinated  by  statistics,  and  the  government,  the 
sporting  fraternity,  and  even  our  educational  authorities  exploit  this 
interest.  For  those  so  minded,  figures  reveal  the  growth  of  Seton  Hall 
during  Monsignor  McLaughlin’s  presidency.  The  student  body  tripled 
in  size:  in  1922,  seven  graduates  received  the  baccalaureate;  in  1933, 
sixty-two.  In  1931,  seventy  seniors  graduated,  the  highest  figure  until 
1938.  Growth  there  was  indeed  of  a  sound,  well-proportioned,  and 
modest  sort.  In  another  vein,  extensive  improvements  were  effected  in 
the  college  buildings.  New  laboratory  and  gymnasium  equipment  was 
installed,  and  new  furniture  and  equipment  were  added  to  the  audi¬ 
torium.  The  interior  of  the  Administration  Building  was  repaired 
and  repainted.  A  new  organ  was  installed  in  the  chapel  and  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  was  improved. 
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Most  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  S.  T.  D. 
First  Archbishop  of  Newark 
1928  -  1952 
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Most  Reverend  Thomas  A.  Boland,  S.  T.  D. 

Second  Archbishop  of  Newark 
and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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Most  Reverend  James  A.  McNulty,  D.  D. 
Third  Bishop  of  Paterson 
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Right  Reverend  John  L.  McNulty,  Ph.  D. 
Twelfth  President  of  Seton  Hall 
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Right  Reverend  James  F.  Kelley,  Ph.  D. 
Eleventh  President  of  Seton  Hall 
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Most  Reverend  Thomas  H.  McLaughlin,  S.  T.  D. 
First  Bishop  of  Paterson 
and  Tenth  President  of  Seton  Hall 
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Most  Reverend  Michael  A.  Corrigan 


Third  President  of  Seton  Hall 
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Collegiate  life  at  South  Orange  reflected  the  national  trend  to 
increase  emphasis  on  student  extracurricular  activities.  Student  publi¬ 
cations  first  appeared  at  Seton  Hall  in  1924,  when  The  Setonian  was 
launched  as  a  monthly  and  the  White  and  Blue  as  a  yearbook.  In  the 
first  issue,  The  Setonian  announced  its  intention  to  "represent  current 
student  life  at  Seton  Hall,  foster  school  spirit,  and  act  as  a  bond 
between  the  alumni  and  the  College.”  Like  that  of  The  Setonian,  the 
first  issue  of  the  White  and  Blue  was  dedicated  to  Bishop  O’Connor, 
but  the  chief  aim  of  the  annual  was  "to  present  a  memorial  to  the 
graduating  class.” 

Seton  Hall  had  an  established  athletic  program,  and  baseball  and 
basketball  were  especially  popular  on  the  campus.  The  College  en¬ 
joyed  a  better  than  .600  record  in  intercollegiate  competition  on  both 
court  and  diamond.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  vagaries 
of  the  home  "court”  (in  the  form  of  structural  poles  running  from 
floor  to  ceiling)  imparted  a  certain  uniqueness  to  the  South  Orange 
version  of  Dr.  Naismith’s  prodigy.  Ben  Geraghty  was  a  court  lumi¬ 
nary,  and  Eddie  Madjeski  later  enjoyed  some  major-league  experience. 
In  1926,  track  became  a  recognized  sport  at  the  College,  when  the 
Alumni  Association  and  the  Athletic  Association  pledged  a  sum  to 
stimulate  all  sports. 

In  1931,  Seton  Hall  College  prepared  to  celebrate  its  Diamond 
Jubilee  Year.  Truly  these  were  critical  times.  The  specious  material 
prosperity  of  America  crumbled,  and  the  whole  Western  world  be¬ 
came  enshrouded  in  an  all  too  deep-seated  depression.  In  Europe  it 
was  the  seedtime  of  Hitlerism,  and  Red  vultures  hovered  close  to  the 
seats  of  power  in  many  places.  Even  in  our  fortunate  country,  poverty 
reared  its  ugly  head  around  every  corner  that  prosperity  was  supposed 
to  turn.  Nevertheless,  those  close  to  Seton  Hall  rightly  felt  that  their 
Alma  Mater  was  justified  in  celebrating  three-quarters  of  a  century  of 
progress. 
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On  May  11,  the  Alumni  Association  observed  the  jubilee  at  its 
annual  dinner  in  the  Newark  Athletic  Club.  Bishops  Walsh  and 
McLaughlin  spoke  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  especially  com¬ 
mended  the  contributions  made  by  the  Alumni  Association  to  Seton 
Hall.  Plans  were  also  launched  for  a  general  alumni  reunion  in  June. 
The  annual  Alumni  Association  celebration,  or  homecoming  day,  took 
place  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  June  3,  the  College  acting  as 
host  for  the  occasion.  During  the  afternoon,  sports  events  were 
witnessed,  and  "Auld  Lang  Syne”  was  the  keynote  as  old  memories 
were  recalled  and  friendships  renewed.  Dinner  followed,  and  the 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  alumni  was  held  in  a  truly  congenial 
atmosphere. 

On  June  4  the  college  quadrangle  was  transformed  into  an  open- 
air  chapel,  its  altar  resting  on  the  porch  of  the  now  venerable  Alumni 
Hall.  A  large  sanctuary  in  the  form  of  a  platform  was  erected;  on  it 
were  set  two  beautifully  draped  thrones,  one  for  His  Excellency  Bishop 
Walsh,  who  celebrated  the  Pontifical  Mass,  and  the  other  for  His 
Eminence  Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes,  then  Archbishop  of  New  York. 
The  music  of  the  Mass  was  sung  by  the  seminarians’  choir  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  Seminary  of  Darlington. 

The  jubilee  celebration  closed  with  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Aca¬ 
demic  Commencement,  at  which  official  delegates  from  more  than 
fifty  colleges  and  universities  were  present,  attired  in  academic  robes. 
In  addition,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  Jersey, 
Dr.  Charles  Elliott;  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Byrne;  the  village  officials  of  South  Orange,  as  well 
as  many  former  students  and  other  distinguished  personages  joined  in 
a  colorful  procession  around  the  chapel  to  the  stand  erected  in  the 
quadrangle.  The  salutatory  address  was  delivered  by  James  A.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  '31,  the  valedictory  by  Alfred  A.  Moran,  ’31;  and  the  occasion 
was  rendered  especially  memorable  because  of  addresses  made  to  the 
graduates  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Brick,  LL.  D.,  and  by  His  Excellency 
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the  Bishop.  Public  exercises  terminated  with  the  singing  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Song. 

At  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Commencement,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  honoris  causa  was  conferred  on  four  members  of  the  Silver 
Jubilee  Class  of  1881:  the  Right  Reverend  Eugene  P.  Carroll,  of 
Hoboken,  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  H.  Meehan,  of  Jersey  City,  the 
Reverend  Edward  A.  Kelly,  of  Jersey  City,  and  Mr.  Charles  J.  Sharkey, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  same  degree  was  received  by  two  other  alumni, 
Mr.  James  A.  Glover,  71,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Edward  L.  Jennings, 
’09,  of  South  Orange;  and  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Brick,  of  Bayonne,  one¬ 
time  professor  at  Seton  Hall,  who  delivered  the  address  to  the 
graduates. 

In  May  of  1933,  four  months  after  Hitler  inaugurated  his  reign  of 
terror,  and  two  months  after  the  launching  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
Reverend  Francis  J.  Monaghan  was  appointed  the  tenth  president  of 
Seton  Hall.  The  new  president  was  born  in  Newark  in  1890,  the  son 
of  Thomas  and  Anna  Monaghan.  Having  received  the  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  degrees  from  Seton  Hall,  he  entered  the  American  College  in 
Rome,  Italy,  for  ecclesiastical  study,  following  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  from  the  University  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.  Ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  Rome  in 
1915,  he  returned  to  engage  in  pastoral  work  in  the  diocese  of  Newark 
until  1926,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Seton  Hall  Col¬ 
lege.  The  following  year  he  was  assigned  to  the  Seminary  as  professor 
of  theology,  in  which  post  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  presidency  of  the  College. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Seton  Hall’s  intercollegiate  athletic 
activities  in  baseball  and  basketball  attained  much  success.  Since 
recognition  as  a  varsity  sport  in  1926,  track  had  also  progressed  very 
rapidly.  Several  Setonians  were  selected  as  members  of  various  United 
States  Olympic  teams.  For  a  brief  period  of  two  years  football  was 
revived  as  a  varsity  sport;  but  in  1937  Seton  Hall  foreshadowed  a  later 
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trend  in  many  colleges  by  shelving  intercollegiate  football  in  favor  of 
a  more  extensive  program  of  intramural  sports. 

Extracurricular  activities  of  a  less  strenuous  nature  also  received 
an  additional  stimulus  after  1933.  Illustrated  lectures  in  industrial 
chemistry  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chemistry  Club,  and  the 
Art  Club  conducted  excursions  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Three 
public  appearances  were  made  by  the  Dramatic  Society,  and  such 
events  were  listed  as  examples  of  the  "abundance  of  extracurricular 
activity”  during  1934.  During  this  year,  Dr.  Monaghan  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Monsignor,  and  the  tenor  of  his  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  indicated  his  interest  in  and  support  of  all  phases  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activity  in  the  College. 

The  new  president’s  interest  and  activity  in  the  practical  phases 
of  college  administration  was  illustrated  by  his  personally  represent¬ 
ing  Seton  Hall  at  educational  conferences.  During  1935,  Monsignor 
Monaghan  attended  the  conference  of  the  Middle  States  Association 
in  Atlantic  City,  the  conference  of  the  National  Catholic  Educational 
Association  in  Chicago,  and  the  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  in  Atlanta. 

The  desirability  and  practicability  of  a  new  gymnasium  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1935.  Monsignor 
Monaghan  stressed  the  expansion  of  the  department  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  intramural  athletic  program,  as  well  as  the  increased 
intercollegiate  activity  in  basketball  and  track,  and  described  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  gymnasium  as  "sorely  needed.”  With  the  approval  of 
Bishop  Walsh,  the  Board  voted  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  build¬ 
ing.  Plans  were  changed,  however,  when  the  Bishop  requested  a 
deferment  until  the  erection  of  a  new  seminary  at  Darlington,  and 
the  construction  of  the  gymnasium  was  not  begun  until  1939. 

Monsignor  Monaghan’s  tenure  as  Seton  Hall’s  president  was  ter¬ 
minated  when  he  was  named  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Ogdensburg,  New  York,  in  April,  1936.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
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when  Bishop  Monaghan  was  consecrated  in  his  new  office  by  Bishop 
Walsh,  the  latter  was  assisted  by  Bishop  McLaughlin,  who  in  1935 
had  been  elevated  to  the  position  of  the  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Newark. 
Monsignor  Monaghan  was  thus  the  fourth  of  Seton  Hall’s  presidents 
to  be  so  honored. 

Bishop  Walsh  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  paid  "a  warm  tribute 
to  Bishop  Monaghan’s  ability  and  achievements  as  president  of  Seton 
Hall  College,”  and  a  special  program  honoring  the  new  bishop  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the 
College.  By  1936  Seton  Hall  College  was  fully  accredited  by  the 
Middle  States  Association,  and  the  elevation  of  Bishop  McLaughlin 
and  Bishop  Monaghan  to  episcopal  dignity  constituted  a  fitting  tribute 
to  them  and  their  contributions  to  Seton  Hall. 
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T  A  special  meeting  held  July  10,  1936,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  confirmed  the  appointment 
of  the  Reverend  James  F.  Kelley,  Ph.  D.,  as  the  eleventh  president 
of  Seton  Hall  College. 

James  Francis  Kelley  was  born  in  Kearny,  New  Jersey,  July  27, 
1902.  He  received  his  elementary  education  in  that  town  and  entered 
Seton  Hall  Preparatory  School  in  1916.  After  completing  his  high 
school  education,  he  matriculated  at  Seton  Hall,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1924.  He  began  his  ecclesiastical  study 
in  the  Immaculate  Conception  Seminary  then  located  in  South  Orange, 
and  after  completing  one  year  of  study  he  went  for  the  remainder  of 
his  seminary  education  to  the  University  of  Louvain,  Belgium,  where 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  July  8,  1928. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
Father  Kelley  was  assigned  to  the  faculty  of  Seton  Hall  and  served 
for  four  years  as  a  professor  of  French,  religion  and  Latin. 

In  accordance  with  a  farsighted  plan  of  the  Most  Reverend  Thomas 
J.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Newark,  Father  Kelley  was  sent  to  pursue  gradu¬ 
ate  studies  at  the  University  of  Louvain  in  1932.  He  received  his 
Licentiate  of  Philosophy  and  earned  his  Doctorate  of  Philosophy  in 
1935,  returning  to  the  United  States  that  year.  Back  at  Seton  Hall, 
he  resumed  his  position  on  the  faculty  as  head  of  the  department  of 
philosophy,  in  which  capacity  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  the  eleventh  president  of  the  College.  At  the  age  of 
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thirty-three,  Doctor  Kelley  was  one  of  the  youngest  college  presidents 
in  the  United  States. 

During  Doctor  Kelley’s  term  as  president,  Seton  Hall  College 
experienced  a  new  era  of  expansion.  With  the  opening  of  the  eighty- 
first  scholastic  year  in  September,  1936,  the  president  announced  the 
addition  of  courses  in  the  social  science,  natural  science  and  English 
departments.  Included  in  the  expansion  were  courses  in  accounting, 
finance,  international  trade,  business  law,  and  statistics. 

The  new  courses  in  the  natural  sciences  were  aimed  at  broadening 
and  improving  the  preparation  of  pre-medical  and  pre-dental  students. 
Courses  in  journalism  and  creative  writing  were  added  to  the  English 
department.  The  expansion  of  curriculum  offerings  was  indicated  in 
the  bulletin  of  1937  in  the  listing  of  degrees  obtainable: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 

B.  S.  in  Business  Administration 

B.  S.  in  Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Dental 

B.  S.  in  Physical  Education 

B.  S.  in  Education 

Following  the  rapid  growth  of  academic  offerings  in  1937,  an 
increased  extracurricular,  athletic  and  social  program  was  initiated. 
Prominent  among  the  new  student  organizations  were  the  Brownson 
Club,  the  Press  Club,  the  Chess  Club,  the  Pre-medical  Seminar,  and 
Le  Circle  Fran^ais. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  midst  of  marked  curriculum 
expansion,  Seton  Hall’s  basic  educational  policy  did  not  undergo 
material  change,  although  it  enjoyed  a  restatement  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years.  In  the  bulletin  of  Seton  Hall  College  of  1937  the 
following  statement  was  made: 
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In  spite  of  the  diversity  of  courses,  Seton  Hall  has  consistently  sought 
to  preserve  a  general  cultural  education.  Seton  Hall  seeks  first  to  fit 
a  man  for  the  job  of  living  and  then  for  specific  jobs;  to  teach  men 
not  only  how  we  live,  but  why  we  live.  To  these  ends,  Seton  Hall 
aims  to  develop  the  entire  individual,  intellectually,  physically  and 
morally. 

During  the  years  1937  and  1938,  the  buildings  on  the  campus  were 
extensively  repaired  and  renovated.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  features  of  Seton  Hall’s  program  of  expansion  during  this  period 
was  its  entrance  into  the  field  of  extension  education. 

The  step  broke  tradition  in  that  it  opened  the  enrollment  to  women 
students.  Miss  Mary  C.  Powers,  of  Jersey  City  (the  present  university 
director  of  admissions),  became  the  first  woman  faculty  member. 
Classes  were  inaugurated  in  February,  1937,  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral 
School  in  Newark  with  321  students  registered  for  the  37  course 
offerings.  Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  were  presented 
leading  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  and  A.  M.  degrees. 

This  new  Extension  Division  was  conducted  under  the  provisions 
of  Seton  Hall’s  original  charter  of  1861.  The  first  dean  of  Extension 
was  the  Reverend  P.  Francis  Guterl,  S.  T.  D.,  who  had  served  on  the 
Seton  Hall  faculty  as  a  professor  of  philosophy  since  his  ordination  in 
1924.  The  appointment  of  a  dean  off-campus  was  the  first  sign  of  the 
eventual  reorganization  of  administrative  offices  which  would  occur 
during  the  next  decade. 

Seton  Hall’s  Extension  Division  subsequently  adopted  the  name 
Urban  Division.  This  new  division  of  the  College  owed  its  inception 
to  the  enterprise  of  Dr.  Kelley  and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Bishop 
Walsh.  In  the  fall  of  1937,  further  expansion  was  accomplished  in  the 
establishment  of  another  of  Seton  Hall’s  off-campus  centers,  the  Urban 
Division  in  Jersey  City.  The  same  year  also  saw  Seton  Hall’s  first  sum¬ 
mer  school  conducted  on  the  South  Orange  campus.  Both  graduate 
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and  undergraduate  courses  were  offered  at  this  summer  session,  which 
marked  the  first  time  that  women  were  admitted  to  the  faculty  and 
student  body  on  the  campus. 

It  is  clear  that  Seton  Hall’s  expansion  during  the  mid-thirties  was 
unique  in  the  institution’s  life.  From  all  available  records  it  appears 
that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  College  during  the  first  seventy- 
five  years  had  the  student  enrollment  of  the  college  in  South  Orange 
exceeded  334,  which  figure  was  achieved  in  1931.  In  the  ten-year 
period  from  1926  to  1935  inclusive,  the  college  enjoyed  a  mean 
enrollment  of  281  students.  In  1938,  the  South  Orange  campus  had 
428  students  and  the  Urban  Divisions  in  Newark  and  Jersey  City 
boasted  a  combined  enrollment  of  750.  Seton  Hall’s  rapid  growth 
and  development  continued  through  1939,  which  saw  532  students 
registered  on  the  campus,  with  a  faculty  of  42  members.  The  com¬ 
bined  enrollment  in  Newark  and  Jersey  City  also  enjoyed  a  substantial 
increase,  showing  1116  matriculated  students. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  Urban  Division 
was  the  establishment  of  hospital  affiliations  in  connection  with  the 
nursing-education  curriculum.  This  program  was  organized  to  pro¬ 
vide  educational  opportunities  for  the  graduate  nurse  and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  the  profession.  The  nursing  education  program  was 
the  first  established  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  its  first  director 
was  Miss  Anne  Murphy,  now  in  charge  of  the  nursing  program  at  the 
Jersey  City  Medical  Center.  The  second  director,  who  became  the 
first  dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  when  it  was  established  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  entity  in  1951,  was  Caroline  di  Donato  Schwartz.  Under  the 
latter’s  direction,  studies  of  the  pattern  which  modern  nursing  educa¬ 
tion  was  following,  led  to  a  strongly  organized  unit  in  the  University’s 
network  of  schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  initial  three-year  period,  a  report  from  the  dean 
of  the  Urban  Division  stated  that  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
matriculated  students  had  taken  place,  and  indicated  that  the  student 
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body  of  the  Seton  Hall  Urban  Division  might,  in  general,  be  divided 
into  three  classifications,  namely  candidates  for  bachelors’  degrees, 
including  nursing  education;  candidates  for  masters’  degrees;  and 
special  students. 

The  year  1940  started  a  new  era  in  Seton  Hall’s  institutional  life 
when  a  new  building,  the  auditorium-gymnasium,  was  added  to  the 
original  nucleus  in  South  Orange.  Situated  at  the  rear  of  the  campus, 
it  measured  225  feet  by  154  feet,  and  contained  the  latest  of  athletic 
and  recreational  features.  Included  in  its  extensive  interior  were  a 

i 

basketball  court  capable  of  accommodating  3400  fans  for  intercol¬ 
legiate  contests;  a  swimming  pool;  a  little  theatre;  handball  and 
squash  courts;  bowling  alleys;  billiard  rooms;  rifle  ranges,  and  many 
other  facilities  for  a  well-rounded  athletic  and  social  program. 

Not  only  did  the  new  auditorium-gymnasium  lend  itself  to  the 
expansion  of  the  curriculum  and  extracurriculum  within  the  College, 
but  the  frequent  utilization  of  its  facilities  by  the  Alumni  Association 
and  other  campus  organizations  for  recreational  and  social  activities 
rapidly  gave  the  edifice  the  aspect  of  a  central  clearing  house  for  all 
groups  and  activities  in  or  related  to  the  College. 

With  the  completion  of  the  auditorium-gymnasium,  Seton  Hall’s 
athletic  teams  rose  to  national  and  international  fame  in  the  field  of 
basketball,  track,  swimming,  soccer  and  baseball.  The  basketball  team 
under  Coach  John  "Honey”  Russell  established  a  new  intercollegiate 
mark  during  the  1952-53  season,  winning  twenty-seven  consecutive 
games  and  climaxing  the  campaign  by  annexing  the  National  Invita¬ 
tion  Tournament  championship  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  Russell 
was  named  "Coach  of  the  Year”  for  his  feat  in  guiding  the  Pirates 
to  their  mark,  and  Walter  Dukes  and  Richie  Regan  were  selected  for 
All-American  berths. 

The  track  team  under  the  mentorship  of  John  Gibson  also  had  its 
share  of  glory.  Intercollegiate  championships  were  taken  by  the 
famous  Seton  Hall  relay  teams,  and  individual  titles  were  garnered  by 
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Andy  Stanfield  and  Frank  Fox.  Stanfield  went  on  to  even  greater 
glory  by  winning  a  first-place  medal  for  the  United  States  in  the  1952 
Olympics  in  Helsinki,  Finland. 

The  baseball  nine  under  Coach  Owen  Carroll  has  consistently  piled 
up  winning  seasons,  and  during  the  1954  campaign  second  baseman 
William  Nolan  was  elected  to  the  first  All-American  team.  Soccer 
also  contributed  an  All-American  in  William  Sheppell,  who  won 
that  distinction  in  1949.  The  1951  swimming  team  brought  additional 
honor  to  Seton  Hall  by  winning  the  Eastern  Collegiate  championship 
over  nineteen  competing  schools. 

Among  the  groups  which  found  the  gymnasium  as  an  ideal  meet¬ 
ing  place  were  two  service  organizations  that  have  aided  Seton  Hall 
well  during  the  past  two  decades,  the  Bayley  Seton  League  and  the 
Seton  Hall  Junior  League.  Both  are  womens’  clubs  with  membership 
drawn  from  alumnae,  relatives  of  alumni  and  alumnae,  and  inter¬ 
ested  laity  of  the  area.  Their  cultural,  charitable  and  religious  good 
works  have  been  meritorious  since  their  foundation. 

The  next  phase  in  the  physical  expansion  program  was  to  provide 
a  new  library  area.  This  was  accomplished  within  a  year  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  former  gymnasium  into  a  modern  reading  and  reference 
library.  Two  classrooms  were  provided  adjacent  to  the  library  and 
plans  to  increase  the  scientific  facilities  were  formulated. 

Meanwhile  the  College  continued  to  enjoy  the  trend  of  marked 
student  growth.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  accelerated  rate  of 
student  increase  on  the  campus.  In  1940,  581  students  were  attend¬ 
ing  classes  in  South  Orange  and  1336  were  studying  in  Newark  and 
Jersey  City.  During  the  academic  year  1941-42,  Seton  Hall  College 
reached  the  peak  of  its  student  growth  up  to  that  period.  All  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  College  showed  record  enrollments.  Registration  figures 
revealed  704  students  on  the  campus  and  1555  in  the  Urban  Divi¬ 
sion.  Ten  years  earlier,  a  quarter  of  that  figure  would  have  been 
considered  phenomenal. 
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The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War  II  on  December 
8,  1941,  presented  a  new  challenge  to  the  College  at  a  period  when 
it  had  reached  the  height  of  its  expansion.  Having  already  experi¬ 
enced  and  survived  three  previous  wars  without  disruption  of  its  in¬ 
stitutional  existence,  Seton  Hall,  in  common  with  other  schools  of 
higher  education,  faced  1942  with  an  air  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
demands  to  be  required  of  it  by  a  nation  at  war.  During  the  first 
year  of  hostilities,  166  students  withdrew  from  the  campus  at  South 
Orange  to  enter  either  the  armed  forces, or  an  industry  converted 
to  war.  At  the  same  time,  over  400  students  withdrew  from  the 
Urban  Division. 

While  the  College  was  adapting  itself  to  wartime  conditions, 
the  department  of  education  offered  courses  in  administration,  super¬ 
vision  and  guidance  to  augment  the  graduate  program  and  lead  to 
the  Master’s  degree.  In  addition,  the  National  Organization  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Nursing  gave  official  approval  to  Seton  Hall’s  public 
health  nursing  curriculum.  At  the  same  time,  the  New  Jersey  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Certified  Public  Accountant’s 
Board  approved  the  business  administration  and  accounting  cur¬ 
riculum. 

With  these  accreditations  the  College  began  its  eighty-seventh 
academic  year  on  September  21,  1942,  sharing  an  air  of  uncertainty 
with  many  similar  institutions,  but  seeking  to  preserve  its  own  rec¬ 
ord  of  uninterrupted  continuity.  In  spite  of  the  demands  of  war 
and  a  rapidly  decreasing  student  enrollment,  the  year  was  begun 
with  a  substantial  student  body.  By  February,  1943,  however,  this 
was  cut  to  half  its  strength.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The 
war  took  its  toll  of  members  of  the  student  body  who,  in  years  past, 
walked  the  shaded  paths  between  Bayley  Hall  and  South  Orange 
Avenue.  The  files  in  the  president’s  office  indicate  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  college  and  high  school  classrooms  made  the  su¬ 
preme  sacrifice 
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The  College  was  a  very  quiet  place  between  the  years  1942  and 
1945.  The  few  individuals  who  comprised  the  student  body  were 
but  transients,  awaiting  the  call  to  military  service.  The  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  1945  presented  the  College  with  a  challenge  she 
felt  confident  she  was  prepared  to  meet,  and  embarked  Seton  Hall 
on  the  greatest  era  of  expansion  and  service  to  the  country  in  her 
history;  an  era  which  is  continuing  as  you  read  these  lines. 

Yes,  peace  brought  to  Seton  Hall  an  educational  challenge.  The 
demand  for  higher  learning  from  the  returning  veterans  occasioned 
a  crisis  that  called  for  immediate  expansion  of  the  faculty  and  phy¬ 
sical  facilities.  The  ensuing  course  of  action  was  not  simple.  It  was 
complex  and  difficult  to  embark  upon,  but  by  mobilizing  every 
available  resource,  Seton  Hall  put  forth  an  inspiring  effort  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  share  of  the  countless  thousands  of  qualified  and  deserv¬ 
ing  veterans  who  came  knocking  at  her  doors  for  admission.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  following  the  close  of  World  War  II,  94  percent 
of  the  one  thousand  students  enrolled  on  the  South  Orange  campus 
were  veterans.  This  was  the  highest  percentage  of  any  college  in 
the  nation.  One  of  the  primary  moves  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Veteran’s  Guidance  Center  to  aid  the  returning  soldier  who  was 
doubtful  as  to  his  collegiate  aptitudes  and  abilities.  This  center  is 
still  in  evidence  on  the  campus  today  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
clarifying  the  educational  objectives  of  thousands  of  returning 
servicemen. 

On  March  2,  1949,  the  Reverend  John  L.  McNulty,  Ph.  D.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Monsignor  Kelley,  became  the  twelfth  president  of  Seton 
Hall.  He  embarked  the  institution  on  a  period  which  will  go  down 
in  history  as  her  most  illustrious  and  rewarding  in  point  of  service 
to  education,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  It  is  a  period  which  has  seen 
the  College  raised  in  status  and  Doctor  McNulty  serving  as  the  first 
president  of  Seton  Hall  University. 
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John  Laurence  McNulty  was  born  in  1898  in  New  York  City. 
His  first  contact  with  Seton  Hall,  which  has  now  proved  to  be  a 
lifelong  one  of  dedication  and  service,  was  made  in  1913  when  he 
registered  at  the  Preparatory  School.  Following  his  graduation,  he 
matriculated  at  the  College.  After  receiving  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  1921,  he  pursued  post-graduate  work  at  Seton  Hall,  being 
awarded  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1922.  For  his  ecclesiastical 
studies  he  then  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Louvain,  in  Belgium, 
where  he  was  ordained  in  1925  together  with  his  brother  James,  the 
present  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Paterson. 

Returning  to  this  country,  Father  McNulty  was  appointed  to  the 
faculty  of  Seton  Hall  College  as  an  instructor  in  French  and  religion. 
In  1935,  he  was  awarded  his  doctorate  by  New  York  University. 
During  that  same  year  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  department  of 
modern  languages  at  Seton  Hall,  retaining  this  post  until  1943, 
when  he  became  dean  of  the  Urban  Division.  He  was  raised  to  the 
honor  of  domestic  prelate  with  the  title  of  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
in  December,  1949,  by  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII.  Monsignor 
McNulty  is  a  member  of  the  Gallery  of  Living  Catholic  Authors; 
the  author  of  several  French  textbooks;  a  trustee  of  Caldwell  College 
for  Women;  a  past  president  of  University  of  Louvain  American 
Alumni  Association;  he  has  likewise  served  on  numerous  city,  county 
and  state  commissions  and  study  panels. 

One  of  the  new  president’s  first  official  acts  upon  taking  office  was 
to  confer  with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  Seton  Hall  on  a  university  level,  and  the  fruits  of  that 
conference  were  shortly  in  evidence.  The  membership  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  this  time  included: 

The  Most  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  S.  T.  D.,  J.  C.  D. 

Archbishop  of  Newark,  President 
The  Most  Rev.  William  A.  Griffin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Bishop  of  Trenton 
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The  Most  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Boland,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Bishop  of  Paterson 

The  Most  Rev.  James  A.  McNulty,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Newark 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  C.  McClary,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  V.  G. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J.  Dauenhauer,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  P.  A.,  V.  G. 

John  J.  Connolly,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

John  Francis  Neylan,  LL.  D. 

Hon.  James  P.  Mylod,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  John  L.  McNulty,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Treasurer 

As  a  result  of  this  historic  meeting,  Monsignor  McNulty  imme¬ 
diately  appointed  special  committees  to  formulate  a  new  chart  of 
administration  for  the  more  efficacious  employment  of  Seton  Hall’s 
ever-increasing  resources  of  faculty,  scholarship  and  physical  facilities. 
The  ninety-five-year-old  simple  verticle  line  of  administration  gave 
way  to  a  system  under  the  supervision  of  three  vice-presidents  who 
directed  the  instructional,  personnel  services,  and  business  areas  of 
the  school.  These  three  positions  are  now  held  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  W.  Cunningham,  Ph.  D.,  Doctor  Alfred  D.  Donovan,  LL.  B., 
and  the  Reverend  John  F.  Davis,  S.  T.  L.  In  each  area  were  grouped, 
respectively,  the  educational  officers,  the  non-academic  service  officers, 
and  the  financial  personnel  necessary  to  conduct  the  workings  of  a 
new  type  of  Seton  Hall. 

In  March,  1950,  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  the  regional  accrediting  association,  made  an  inspection 
visit  to  Seton  Hall  as  a  member  college.  The  visit  was  rich  in  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  meet  the  challenge  and  an  implementation  of  these 
ideas  was  begun. 

Approval  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Monsignor  McNulty’s  plans 
led  to  a  request  for  a  change  of  status  made  by  the  College  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  On  June  2,  1950,  the  request 
was  granted.  Seton  Hall  College  became  officially  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
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versity.  Out  of  a  multidepartmental  college  arose  four  distinct  schools: 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  the  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion;  the  School  of  Education;  and  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Upon  their  return  to  Seton  Hall  University  in  1952,  the  Middle 
States  Association  heaped  high  praise  on  the  ^organizational  efforts. 
Since  that  time,  Seton  Hall  has  served  as  a  pattern  for  other  institutions 
with  similar  problems,  and  she  has  consistently  lent  her  aid  and 
counsel  to  such  whenever  called  upon. 

In  1951,  less  than  one  year  after  Setojn  Hall’s  change  of  status, 
a  new  and  inviting  proposition,  the  creation  of  a  School  of  Law,  was 
presented  to  Monsignor  McNulty.  In  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  ordination  to  the  holy  priesthood  of  Archbishop  Thomas 
J.  Walsh,  the  Honorable  Alexander  F.  Ormsby,  ’16,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D., 
offered  the  entire  physical  assets  of  the  John  Marshall  School  of  Law 
in  Jersey  City  to  Seton  Hall  University.  Included  in  this  munificient 
benefaction  was  an  outstanding  library.  The  Board  of  Trustees  im¬ 
mediately  accepted  the  magnificent  gift;  and  after  a  lengthy  span  of 
beneficial  service  to  the  legal  profession  and  the  community,  the  John 
Marshall  School  of  Law  passed  out  of  existence  and  the  Seton  Hall 
University  School  of  Law  was  born. 

Miriam  Teresa  Rooney,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  became  the  only  woman 
dean  of  a  law  school  in  the  United  States;  the  Reverend  Thomas  M. 
Reardon,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  became  the  School  of  Law’s  first  regent.  The 
first  classes  were  held  in  Jersey  City,  after  the  assemblage  of  an  out¬ 
standing  faculty.  Among  the  most  illustrious  of  its  members  is  Dr. 
John  C.  H.  Wu,  eminent  philosopher,  scholar,  and  legal  authority. 
Dr.  Wu  has  recently  brought  additional  prestige  and  honor  to  the 
University  with  the  publication  of  his  latest  book,  Fountain  of  Justice, 
a  distinguished  tome  on  legal  jurisprudence. 

The  School  of  Law  has  now  graduated  two  classes  and  their  mem¬ 
bers  have  achieved  an  enviable  percentage  of  success  in  their  exam¬ 
inations  before  the  New  Jersey  Bar.  In  September,  1955,  the  School 
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of  Law  received  full  approval  from  the  American  Bar  Association 
meeting  in  convention  in  Philadelphia,  a  record  of  which  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  justifiably  proud. 

Continuing  its  physical  expansion  to  meet  new  educational  de¬ 
mands,  the  University  purchased  a  twelve-story  office  building  at  31 
Clinton  Street,  Newark,  to  house  the  ever-increasing  student  body  of 
the  University  College  —  the  new  designation  given  to  the  former 
Urban  Division.  This  purchase  enabled  the  School  of  Law  to  move 
to  Newark  in  September,  1951,  and  occupy  the  Urban  Division’s 
former  site  at  40  Clinton  Street. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the  School  of 
Law,  a  new  and  important  service  to  the  community  was  born,  the 
Seton  Hall  Institute  program.  Under  the  impetus  of  Monsignor 
McNulty,  the  Institute  of  Far  Eastern  Studies  was  established  in  1951 
to  bring  the  wisdom  and  scholarship  of  that  often  misunderstood  area 
to  the  students  and  lay  people  of  New  Jersey  via  special  lecturers,  study 
groups,  and  publications.  The  Institute  has  done  much  to  foster  a 
better  understanding  between  two  widely  diversified  cultures  and 
philosophies.  In  conjunction  with  this  enterprise  the  University  ac¬ 
quired  a  printing  press  in  Hong  Kong,  where  Western  books  and 
pamphlets  are  translated  and  printed  in  Chinese  dialects  and  dis¬ 
tributed  both  beyond  and  behind  the  "bamboo  curtain.”  Thus  the 
Institute  of  Far  Eastern  Studies  has  become  a  two-way  street  of 
information. 

The  next  outgrowth  of  this  ever-expanding  program  was  the 
formation  of  the  Italian  Institute  under  Dr.  Julius  Lombardi,  which 
brings  to  Italian  and  native  Americans  a  greater  understanding  of 
their  magnificent  culture  and  heritage  through  the  medium  of  art 
exhibitions,  stimulation  of  scholarship,  and  operatic  and  dramatic 
presentations.  Through  the  Institute,  stars  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  are  brought  to  the  campus,  affording  countless  thousands 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  their  magnificent  talent. 
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The  Institute  of  Irish  Culture  has  been  in  existence  only  a  few 
short  years,  but  already  it  has  spread  its  influence  over  the  entire 
metropolitan  area.  Originally  established  with  the  thought  of  pre¬ 
senting  only  courses  in  Irish  history,  drama  and  folklore,  the  Irish 
Institute  has  in  the  past  year  branched  out  to  the  field  of  television 
where  a  potential  audience  of  millions  can  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Irish  heritage  and  its  contributions  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
This  Institute,  of  which  Miss  Rita  Murphy  is  the  director,  presents  a 
semimonthly  half-hour  show  which  brings  music,  the  arts,  folklore 
and  fantasy  to  uncounted  observers. 

Recognizing  that  a  vast  population  in  this  area  is  comprised  of 
natives  of  Poland,  the  Polish  Institute  was  established  a  short  time 
later  in  order  to  continue  in  that  people  an  awareness  of  the  culture 
and  contributions  which  that  subjugated  country  has  given  to  America. 

The  latest  and  potentially  most  dynamic  contribution  by  Seton  Hall 
in  her  service  program  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of 
Judaeo-Christian  Studies,  which  was  designed  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Jewish-Christian  relationship  through  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  unity  of  God’s  design  as  it  leads  from  the  law  to  the 
Gospel.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  John  M.  Oesterreicher, 
the  Institute  published  its  first  yearbook,  The  Bridge,  in  October,  1955. 
This  volume,  an  outstanding  collection  of  essays  dealing  with  Judaism 
and  with  Christian-Jewish  relationships,  has  received  wide  critical 
acclaim. 

Another  effort  on  the  part  of  Seton  Hall  to  acquaint  her  students 
more  thoroughly  with  American  enterprise  in  action,  and  in  turn  to 
promote  a  better  community  understanding  of  the  University7,  the 
"Career  Convocation”  program,  was  inaugurated  in  1948.  Month  by 
month  it  continues  to  fulfill  its  original  objective.  The  Convocation 
program  is  actually  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  Seton  Hall  and  the 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  bring  to  the  campus  suc¬ 
cessful  people  in  the  American  tradition,  thus  enabling  the  student 
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body  to  gain  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  why  the  American  system  is  the 
best.  As  an  adjunct  to  each  monthly  program,  businessmen  through¬ 
out  the  metropolitan  area  are  invited  to  be  the  guests  of  the  University 
to  observe  how  Seton  Hall  is  bringing  the  American  success  story  to 
her  student  body.  The  University  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Leonard  Dreyfuss, 
President  of  the  United  Advertising  Corporation,  whose  unceasing 
zeal  and  industry  have  done  so  much  to  make  this  program  the  tre¬ 
mendous  success  that  it  is  today. 

Among  the  prominent  men  who  have  graced  the  campus  speaking 
platform  and  submitted  to  questioning  from  the  student  audience  are: 

Philip  Hochstein 

Executive  Editor,  Newhouse  Publications 
Lee  Bristol 

President,  Bristol  Myers  Corp. 

Frank  W.  Lovejoy 

President,  Socony- Vacuum  Co. 

Thomas  Beck 

President,  Crowell- Collier  Publications 
Alfred  Driscoll 

President,  Warner-Lambert  Corp. 

Dr.  Harrold  A.  Murray 

Past  President,  N.  J.  State  Medical  Society 
Harry  C.  Read 

Executive  Secretary,  C.  I.  O. 

William  A.  Wachenfeld 

Justice,  N.  J.  Supreme  Court 
George  Smith 

President,  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co. 

H.  Bruce  Palmer 

President,  Mutual  Benefit  Insurance  Co. 

Clarence  Francis 

Chairman,  General  Foods  Corp. 
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Major  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey 

National  Director,  Selective  Service  System 
Rev.  James  Keller,  M.  M. 

Director,  the  Christophers 
Dr.  W.  E.  Bunney 

Vice-President,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
James  P.  Mitchell 

United  States  Secretary  of  Labor 
Henry  G.  Riter,  III 

President,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
Colonel  John  Haskell 

Vice-President,  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Another  modern  need  gave  rise  to  a  new  division  of  educational 
activity  in  1953:  the  Community  College,  a  two-year  unit  with  authority 
to  confer  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Reverend  Edward  J.  Fleming,  co-ordinating  dean,  to  meet  the  press¬ 
ing  demands  for  specialized  vocational  training  for  secretarial  and 
general  business  positions.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  junior  college  program 
with  a  strong  basis  of  liberal  arts  courses.  The  most  recent  outgrowth 
of  the  Community  College  started  in  September,  1955,  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  courses  in  police  science.  This  curriculum  was  developed 
to  enable  communities  throughout  the  state  to  send  their  law-enforce¬ 
ment  officers  to  the  University  to  receive  the  specialized  training  which 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to  them.  The  new  program  had  an 
initial  registration  of  102  officers  representing  47  communities. 

On  June  6,  1952,  the  University  lost  its  spiritual  father,  when  Arch¬ 
bishop  Walsh,  "the  Archbishop  of  Education,”  was  called  to  his  eternal 
reward.  As  his  successor,  the  Holy  Father  named  the  Most  Reverend 
Thomas  A.  Boland,  S.  T.  D.,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  the  suffragan 
diocese  of  Paterson.  The  same  affectionate  solicitude  that  Archbishop 
Walsh  had  shown  was  immediately  evident  in  the  new  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Time  was  not  standing  still  in  the  world,  nor  was  it  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  A  new  building  program  was  started  on  the  campus  and  the  first 
structure  to  be  completed  was  a  beautiful  dormitory,  Bishop’s  Hall. 
This  facility  accommodates  over  five  hundred  boarding  students  and 
has  every  possible  appointment  to  make  Seton  Hall  a  "home  away 
from  home”  for  her  out-of-state  and  foreign  students.  Included  in  the 
building  are  a  chapel,  recreation  rooms,  dining  hall,  and  student 
lounges. 

Next  to  be  completed  on  the  campus  construction  project  was  the 
$2,500,000  Science  and  Research  Hall  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
expanding  pre-medical  and  pre-dental  curriculum.  Broad  and  deep 
research  in  the  basic  sciences  is  carried  on  in  this  building,  which  pro¬ 
vides  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  research  facilities  in  the  fields  of 
biology,  chemistry  and  physics.  At  present,  grants-in-aid  are  support¬ 
ing  research  in  the  study  of  carcinogenic  compounds,  in  the  study  of 
traumatic  shock,  and  in  projects  for  the  new  radio-isotope  laboratory. 
Four  stories  high,  the  building  houses  many  private  research  rooms 
and  special-purpose  rooms  for  photography,  temperature  control,  and 
animals,  in  addition  to  a  botanical  greenhouse  and  a  machine  shop. 
An  amphitheatre  with  a  seating  capacity  of  250  dominates  the  front 
part  of  the  structure,  and  a  spacious  science  reference  library  and 
reading  room  is  located  on  the  third  floor. 

The  completion  of  the  Science  Hall  in  the  Spring  of  1954 
prompted  the  University  to  initiate  a  graduate  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry.  This  program,  which  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women,  currently  has  ninety  students  pursuing 
postgraduate  work. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  eight-million- dollar  campus  construc¬ 
tion  program  is  a  magnificent  library  situated  adjacent  to  Bayley  Hall. 
This  structure  was  made  available  for  student  use  in  January,  1955, 
and  offers  every  conceivable  aid  and  service  in  the  field  of  library 
science.  Included  in  the  four  floors  are  graduate  study  rooms,  seminar 
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rooms,  typing  rooms,  student  lounges,  a  complete  lecture  hall  with  the 
latest  in  audio-visual  equipment,  a  book  bindery,  and  special  photo¬ 
graphic  darkrooms. 

Each  building  was  necessary  in  the  educational  expansion  of  the 
University,  and  still  progress  was  going  forward  in  all  areas. 

The  next  point  of  growth  was  in  the  city  of  Paterson.  Northern 
New  Jersey,  in  the  Passaic-Bergen-County  area,  was  very  much  in  need 
of  Catholic  higher  education  for  both  men  and  women.  At  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Bishop  James  A.  McNulty,  brother  of  Monsignor  John  L. 
McNulty,  Seton  Hall  opened  its  Paterson  College  in  September,  1954. 
The  site  of  the  Elks’  Home  on  Ellison  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
was  selected  as  an  ideal  location  for  this  newest  education  endeavor, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Gillhooly,  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  dean,  a  beautiful  four-story  structure  rapidly  rose  to 
completion. 

In  the  short  span  of  its  existence,  the  Paterson  College  has  had  a 
profound  influence  on  the  community  and  area  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Following  the  pattern  of  Seton  Hall’s  past  service,  Father  Gillhooly 
immediately  made  available  to  the  citizens  of  the  area  a  special  Fed¬ 
eral  Income  Tax  Clinic,  which  was  an  overwhelming  success  from  the 
start.  In  October,  1955,  the  registrar’s  office  in  Paterson  revealed  an 
enrollment  of  680  students,  and  prospects  for  continued  growth  are 
unlimited. 

September,  1956,  will  mark  Seton  Hall’s  entrance  into  the  second 
century  of  her  existence,  and  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  1956 
will  see  the  greatest  milestone  in  the  University’s  growth,  the  opening 
of  the  Seton  Hall  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  in  the  Jersey 
City  Medical  Center.  The  first  public  indication  that  Seton  Hall  was 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  medical-dental  college  was  the 
announcement  by  Monsignor  McNulty,  on  March  17,  1954,  that  the 
University  was  looking  into  the  possibility  of  setting  up  New  Jersey’s 
first  college  of  medicine  and  dentistry  in  the  Jersey  City  Medical 
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Center.  But  Seton  Hall’s  interest  in  such  a  project  was  manifest  many 
years  before. 

As  early  as  1937  serious  attention  was  given  to  the  problem  of 
supplying  professional  personnel  for  health  service  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  Such  service  is  severely  handicapped  in  any  area  lacking 
opportunities  for  medical  and  dental  education.  Recognizing  this 
great  need,  Seton  Hall  in  1937  became  the  first  college  in  New  Jersey 
to  offer  a  degree  program  in  nursing.  In  1942,  the  program  of  study 
in  Public  Health  Nursing  was  approved  by  the  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing  and  has  remained  accredited  by  that  group 
and  its  successor,  the  National  Nursing  Accrediting  Service,  since  that 
time. 

A  basic  four-year  academic  course  in  professional  nursing  was 
initiated  in  September  of  1953.  Preparatory  to  this  step,  a  survey  was 
made  of  clinical  opportunities  in  the  state.  As  a  result  of  the  survey, 
similar  programs  have  been  started  by  other  colleges. 

Today  Seton  Hall  University  conducts  the  largest  degree  program 
in  Nursing  in  the  East.  It  is  the  only  school  in  the  state  that  today 
offers  degrees  in  Public  Health  and  Nursing  Education. 

The  School  has  conducted  extension  courses  in  cities  throughout 
the  state  such  as  Camden,  Trenton,  Lyons,  Red  Bank,  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Paterson,  Hackensack,  Matawan,  New  Brunswick  and  Long 
Branch.  Seton  Hall  nursing  students  engage  in  clinical  practice  at  the 
Jersey  City  Medical  Center,  St.  Michael’s  Hospital  in  Newark,  and 
Greystone  Park  State  Hospital  in  Morris  Plains. 

In  1946,  recognizing  the  need  of  the  practicing  physician  to  keep 
abreast  of  current  advances  in  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  to  per¬ 
fect  his  skills  under  the  guidance  of  senior  physicians  and  surgeons, 
Seton  Hall  launched  a  graduate  medical  education  program  for 
doctors.  This  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Essex  County  Medical 
Society  and  was  inaugurated  under  the  far-sighted  presidency  of 
Doctor  Thomas  W.  Harvey.  Dr.  Gerald  I.  Cetrulo  was  appointed 
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liaison  officer  between  the  University  and  the  Medical  Society.  Later 
the  State  Medical  Society  also  participated  in  the  work. 

Since  its  inception,  this  program  has  made  available  to  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  175  separate  graduate  courses. 
Certification  is  offered  in  Surgical  Education,  Post-Graduate  Medical 
Education,  and  General  Practice  Education.  More  than  4800  physi¬ 
cians  have  received  instruction  under  the  Seton  Hall  program.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  Seton  Hall  and  Monsignor  McNulty  felt 
that  the  University  had  a  sufficient  background  to  undertake  this 
tremendous  project. 

Events  after  Monsignor  McNulty’s  first  announcement  on  the 
proposed  medical-dental  college  moved  in  rapid-fire  fashion.  On 
March  21,  1954,  Dr.  John  Hirschboeck,  dean  of  the  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Medicine,  surveyed  the  facilities  of  the  Jersey  City 
Medical  Center  at  the  request  of  Seton  Hall  and  found  that  the 
physical  plant  could  be  developed  into  one  of  the  finest  medical-dental 
schools  in  the  nation. 

On  May  12,  1954,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Seton  Hall  University 
approved  plans  to  establish  a  college  of  medicine  and  dentistry  in  the 
Jersey  City  Medical  Center.  On  August  6,  1954,  incorporation  papers 
were  filed  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  for  the  Seton  Hall  College  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry.  Formal  ceremonies  establishing  the  new 
school  were  held  on  August  11,  1954,  in  the  Jersey  City  Medical 
Center  before  a  group  of  400  prominent  educators,  public  officials, 
medical  and  dental  officers,  and  distinguished  guests,  in  addition  to  a 
vast  metropolitan  television  audience.  On  November  5,  1954,  Seton 
Hall  received  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education  a 
license  to  operate  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  reading  in 
part:  "Resolved  that  the  board  hereby  approves  the  name,  Seton  Hall 
College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  and  hereby  licenses  that  institu¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  business  in  accordance  with  revised  statutes  18:20-5." 
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On  November  16,  1954,  the  Jersey  City  Commission,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mayor  Bernard  J.  Berry,  Donald  Spence,  Joshua  Ringle, 
Lawrence  A.  Whipple  and  Joseph  A.  Soriero,  unanimously  approved 
the  leasing  of  the  Clinical  Building  of  the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center 
to  the  Seton  Hall  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  and  authorized 
Mayor  Berry  to  sign  the  contract  with  Seton  Hall  officials.  On  No¬ 
vember  31,  1954,  the  New  Jersey  State  Dental  Society  named  a  liaison 
committee  to  assist  Seton  Hall  in  the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry,  with  Dr.  William  A.  Giblin,  state  president,  serving  as 
chairman. 

During  the  next  month,  Monsignor  McNulty  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  the  deans.  Doctor  Charles  L.  Brown,  dean  of  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  was  named  to  head 
the  Medical  College  while  Doctor  Merritte  M.  J.  Maxwell,  former 
chief  of  Dental  Service  with  the  United  States  Navy,  was  selected 
to  guide  the  Dental  College.  Universal  public  and  professional 
approval  followed  Monsignor  McNulty’s  announcement.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  Michael  I.  Fronczak,  chairman  of  the  Pre-medical  Department, 
was  appointed  liaison  officer  between  the  College  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  and  the  Administration  of  the  University. 

On  May  2,  1955,  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  unanimously 
passed  a  bill  which  will  safeguard  the  legal  status  of  the  Seton  Hall 
College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,  and  this  bill  was  signed  into  law 
by  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  on  May  18,  1955.  The  first  educational 
offering  by  the  Seton  Hall  College  of  Dentistry,  a  four-day  post¬ 
graduate  course  for  orthodontists,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hudson 
County  Dental  Society,  began  in  the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center  on 
June  5,  1955,  with  a  class  of  23  students. 

Seton  Hall  gratefully  acknowledges  the  faith  and  confidence  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society  and  its  president,  Dr.  Elton  W. 
Lance,  in  this  new  venture,  and  is  deeply  appreciative  of  their  aid  and 
counsel. 
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So,  from  a  student  body  of  five  in  1856  to  an  enrollment  of  over 
eight  thousand  in  1956,  Seton  Hall  stands  on  the  "threshold  of  its  sec¬ 
ond  century.”  And  from  one  frame  building  on  a  tract  of  farmland  at 
Madison,  and  a  dream  in  the  mind  of  Archbishop  James  Roosevelt 
Bayley,  has  sprung  a  far-flung  University  whose  influence  and  services 
reach  to  the  outermost  environs  of  New  Jersey  and  even  beyond.  The 
original  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  since  spawned  the  School 
of  Education,  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of 
Nursing,  the  School  of  Law,  Paterson  College,  the  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  and  now,  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  and  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  dream  of  service. 

Seton  Hall  University  can  boast  of  no  single  benefactor  who  has 
sustained  her  through  the  years,  but  gratefully  acknowledges  the  many 
acts  of  confidence  in  her  ideals  shown  by  the  "little  man”  of  all  races, 
creeds  and  nationalities. 

Seton  Hall  is  grateful  to  the  Catholic  people  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  to  whom  she  owes  her  existence,  and  to  the  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  families  of  every  denomination  which  have  entrusted  her  with 
the  education  of  their  children  —  children  upon  whom  she  has  never 
enforced  an  obligation  opposed  to  their  beliefs. 

The  years  have  been  kind  to  Seton  Hall.  May  they,  with  God’s 
help,  be  even  kinder  in  the  future! 


,J£-  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow 


ETON  HALL  UNIVERSITY'S  great  boast  and 
claim  to  fame  is  not  predicated  on  expansion,  buildings, 
or  even  curriculum.  It  lies  rather  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  a  dedicated  and  devoted  faculty. 


In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1956,  the  University  does  itself 
honor  in  registering  the  names  of  those  who  serve  her 

so  well. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


RT.  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  L.  McNULTY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  and  Treasurer 

REV.  THOMAS  J.  GILLHOOLY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  Secretary  of  the  University 


Instruction 

REV.  THOMAS  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Vice-president  in  charge  of  Instruction  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
REV.  CLEMENT  A.  OCKAY,  A.  B.  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences  and  Co-ordinating  Dean,  South  Orange  Campus 
MARGARET  C.  HALEY,  R.  N.,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

ROBERT  H.  MORRISON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 

JAMES  A.  HART,  B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
REV.  THOMAS  M.  REARDON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  Regent  of  the  School  of  Laic 
MIRIAM  THERESA  ROONEY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Laic 

REV.  EDWARD  J.  FLEMING,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  L.,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  University  College 

MAURICE  J.  O’SULLIVAN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Associate  Dean  of  University  College 
REV.  THOMAS  J.  GILLHOOLY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  Dean  of  Paterson  College 

REV.  CHARLES  B.  MURPHY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  in  L.  S.  University  Librarian 
GERARD  I.  CETRULO,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.  Director  of  Medical  Education 


Personnel  Services 


ALFRED  D.  DONOVAN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D. 

Vice-president  in  charge  of  Student  Personnel  Services 
VERY  REV.  MSGR.  WALTER  G.  JARVAIS,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  Spiritual  Director 

MARY  C.  POWERS,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  University  Director  of  Admissions 

REV.  JOSEPH  T.  SHEA,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  L.  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

MARIE  K.  FITZSIMMONS  University  Registrar 

JOHN  A.  CROFFY,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  Assistant  Registrar 

JOAN  E.  FARLEY,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  Assistant  Registrar 
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REV.  EDWARD  J.  LARKIN,  A.  B.  Dean  of  Men  and  Director  of  Student  Affairs 
RUTH  DUGAN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  Dean  of  Women 

JOHN  E.  McLAUGHLIN,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  Director  of  Placement 

REV.  ALBERT  B.  HAKIM,  B.  S.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Alumni  Moderator 

SISTER  TERESA  GERTRUDE,  O.  S.  B.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Director  of  Guidance 
WALTER  G.  H.  RYAN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ed.  D.  Assistant  Director  of  Guidance 

GUY  B.  GRIFFIN,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  F.  I.  C.  S.  Director  of  Medical  Services 


Business  Affairs 

REV.  JOHN  F.  DAVIS,  A.  B.,  M.  B.  A.,  S.  T.  L. 

Vice-president  in  charge  of  Business  Affairs 
JOHN  W.  WELCH,  A.  B.,  M.  B.  A.  Comptroller 

FREDERICK  J.  MAYER,  A.  B.  Chief  Accountant 

ALPHONSE  S.  RYLKO,  A.  B.,  M.  B.  A.  Veterans’  Co-ordinator 

PATRICK  O’DONNELL  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings 
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UNIVERSITY  SERVICES 


The  University  Library 


REV.  CHARLES  B.  MURPHY,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  in  L.  S.,  A. 
MARY  COOPER  KAISER,  A.  B,  Certificate  in  L.  S. 
LAURA  M.  FRAZIER,  B.  S.,  B.  L.  S. 

ARTHUR  J.  MURPHY,  LL.  B. 

DONALD  L.  MARTIN,  B.  B.  A. 

A.  DONALD  McDONALD,  A.  B.,  M.  F.  A. 
VIRGINIA  K.  BOWLES,  B.  S.  M.  S.  in  L.  S. 
LORRAINE  A.  DEEB,  A.  B.  (L.  S.) 

ANN  C.  SAPONARO,  A.  B.  (L.  S.) 

MARY  LOU  CLARKEN,  A.  B. 

ELIZABETH  E.  AZZARA,  A.  B. 


M.  University  Librarian 

University  College  Librarian 
Paterson  College  Librarian 
Law  Librarian 
Assistant  to  Law  Librarian 
Chief  Reference  Librarian 
Chief  Catalog  Librarian 
Chief  Circulation  Librarian 
Catalog  Librarian 
Order  Librarian 
Serials  Librarian 


Guidance  Bureau 


SISTER  TERESA  GERTRUDE,  O.  S.  B.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Director  of  Guidance 
WALTER  G.  H.  RYAN,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ed.  D.  Assistant  Director  of  Guidance 


EUGENE  E.  CALLAGHAN,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
JOHN  CAPPUCCINO,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
DOROTHY  H.  HERBERT,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
RAYMOND  J.  WOLBER 
JOHN  GARRETT,  A.  B.,  M.  A. 


Guidance  Counsellor 
Guidance  Counsellor 
Guidance  Counsellor 
Head  Psychometrist 
Assistant  Psychometrist 


Course  Counsellors 

JOSEPH  F.  X.  CUNNINGHAM,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
PATRICK  F.  FLOOD,  A.  B. 

GUSTAVE  F.  GOERZ,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

JOSEPH  CUCINOTTA,  B.  S.,  B.  C.  S.,  M.  B.  A. 


Course  Counsellor 
Course  Counsellor 
Course  Counsellor 
Course  Counsellor 


Athletics 

REV.  THOMAS  G.  FAHY,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
OWEN  CARROLL,  A.  B. 

WILLIAM  S.  GARRY,  B.  S. 

JAMES  J.  GEOGHEGAN,  A.  B. 

JOHN  GIBSON,  B.  S. 

JOHN  H.  RUSSELL,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 


Director  of  Athletics 
Coach  of  Baseball 
Coach  of  Soccer 
Coach  of  Golf 
Coach  of  Track 
Coach  of  Basketball 
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FACULTY 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Alfred  Allison,  B.  C.  S. 

Irving  Alpert,  A.  B.,  M.  B.  A.,  C.  P.  A. 
Marco  A.  Baeza,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 
Harold  Barletta,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Edward  T.  Bullock,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Ph.  D. 

Frank  J.  Casabona,  B.  M.  E. 

John  J.  Collins,  B.  S.,  C.  P.  A. 
Nicholas  L.  Chirovsky,  A.  M.,  J.  S.  D., 
Ph.  D. 

Joseph  Cucinotta,  B.  S.,  B.  C.  S., 

M.  B.  A. 

Gerald  Curtis,  B.  S. 

William  Dineen,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
William  J.  Doerflinger,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Marie  C.  Dowling,  B.  S. 

Helen  T.  Farhat,  A.  B.,  M.  B.  A. 
George  C.  Garbutt,  B.  S. 

Gustave  F.  Goerz,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Peter  J.  Hasselberger,  B.  S.,  M.  B.  A., 
C.  P.  A. 

Rev.  John  J.  Horgan,  B.  S.,  A.  B. 

A.  Charles  Horwitz,  B.  C.  A.,  B.  S., 

A.  M. 

Peter  Hraber,  B.  S.,  C.  P.  A. 

Rudolph  Huebner,  B.  S.,  LL.  B., 

LL.  M.,  J.  S.  D. 

Eugene  F.  Kelly,  B.  S. 

Francis  M.  Kelly,  B.  S.,  C.  P.  A. 
Stanley  Kosakowski,  B.  S.,  M.  B.  A. 


John  Legan,  B.  A.,  M.  A. 

Merrill  H.  Levitt,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Clarence  L.  Lewis,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
Howard  Ludlow,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Steven  Magura,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  LL.  M. 
Frederic  J.  Meystre,  M.  B.  A.,  M.  E. 
Francis  J.  McAnanly,  B.  C.  S., 

C.  P.  A. 

Vincent  V.  Mott,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Paul  Mulcahy,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

William  Nesbitt,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 

John  J.  Quigley,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Theodore  L.  Resch,  B.  S.,  C.  P.  A. 
Michael  Rusoniello,  LL.  B. 
Alphonse  S.  Rylke,  A.  B.,  M.  B.  A. 
Alfred  Schmidt,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Frederick  Segel,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

Harvey  Slotnick,  B.  S.,  C.  P.  A. 

John  D.  Staunton,  B.  S.,  M.  B.  A. 
Erich  G.  Stier,  B.  S. 

Stanley  Strand,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
James  H.  Symons,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Palmer  Sze,  A.  B.,  M.  B.  A. 

Raymond  Toscano,  B.  S.,  M.  B.  A. 
Anthony  Trimakas,  Ph.  D. 

Lawrence  Wagner,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Charles  Weiss,  B.  S.,  M.  B.  A.,  C.  P.  A. 
Thomas  Wilkinson,  LL.  B. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Mary  Kelly  Bobeck,  R.  N.,  B.  S., 

A.  M. 

Anna  Blanco  Cardinale,  R.  N.,  B.  S., 
M.  S. 

Mary  Julia  Carrigan,  R.  N.,  B.  S., 

M.  S.,  in  N.  Ed. 

Catherine  E.  Denning,  R.  N.,  B.  S., 

M.  P.  H. 

Marvin  S.  Fish,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 

Eileen  Amy  Grindle,  R.  N.,  B.  S., 

A.  M. 

Margaret  C.  Haley,  R.  N.,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Mildred  J.  Halstead,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

Aaron  H.  Haskin,  B.  S.,  M.  D., 

M.  P.  H. 


Geraldine  Large,  B.  S. 

Marcie  M.  Meehan,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Dorothy  L.  McLeod,  R.  N.,  B.  S., 

M.  S. 

Dorothy  Ozimek,  R.  N.,  B.  S.  in 

N.  Ed.,  A.  M. 

Pauline  Rovinski  Perron,  B.  S. 
Jeanette  F.  Plutnicki,  R.  N.,  B.  S., 

A.  M. 

Jane  A.  Schmahl,  R.  N.,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Caroline  D.  Schwartz,  R.  N.,  B.  S., 

A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Patricia  Jordan  Woudenberg,  R.  N., 

B.  S.  N.,  A.  M. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


Parnell  J.  T.  Callahan,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Gerald  M.  Carey,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Robert  F.  Colquhoun,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 
William  J.  Condon,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

LL.  M. 

Milton  Conover,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M., 

Sc.  D.,  LL„  B. 

Francis  X.  J.  Coughlin,  B.  S.,  LL.  B., 
J.  S.  D. 

Vincent  C.  De  Maio,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

LL.  M.  in  LL. 

Daniel  A.  Degnan,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 

John  T.  Fitzgerald,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 
James  L.  Garrity,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

LL.  M.  in  Tax. 


John  J.  Gibbons,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 

John  Loughlin  Grant,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 
Rodman  C.  Herman,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 
John  Kean,  A.  B.,  J.  D. 

Francis  P.  Kelly,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Frederick  B.  Lacey,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Joseph  P.  Larkin,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 

John  P.  Loftus,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Thomas  A.  Masterson,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Theodore  Sager  Meth,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Gerald  E.  Monaghan,  B.  S.,  LL.  B. 
Henry  F.  Schenk,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
Joseph  S.  Slowinski,  B.  S.,  LL.  B., 
LL.  M. 

John  C.  H.  Wu,  LL.  B.,  J.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Very  Rev.  Msgr.  John  A.  Abbo, 

S.  T.  L.,  J.  C.  D. 

Rev.  Stanislaus  Adamczyk,  A.  B., 

S.  T.  L. 

John  R.  Aker,  Lt.,  U.  S.  A. 

Joseph  Andrushkiw,  M.  S.,  M.  Ed., 
Ph.  D. 

Rev.  John  J.  Ansbro,  A.  B. 

Louis  E.  Arnold,  B.  S. 

Charles  A.  Baatz,  A.  B.,  Ph.  L. 

Frank  E.  Bartlett,  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  Ed.  M. 
Ralph  F.  Becker,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  L.  Ph. 
John  S.  Benassi,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Carl  J.  Bordiga,  Captain,  U.  S.  A.  R. 
Joseph  R.  Brinker,  Captin,  U.  S.  A. 
Ellis  V.  Brown,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D. 

James  R.  Brown,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
John  L.  Butler,  Major,  U.  S.  A. 
Helen  Carney,  A.  B. 

Rev.  John  J.  Cassels,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

S.  T.  L. 

Rev.  Albert  Celiano,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  L. 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  X.  Cevetello,  A.  B. 

K.  Stanley  Clarke,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Rev.  George  E.  J.  Clausing,  A.  B., 

A.  M. 

Frank  D.  Clift,  A.  B. 

A.  Paul  Cocco,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Herman  J.  Cohen,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Walter  J.  Cohrssen,  M.  Mus. 

Jean  Comhaire,  Ph.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D. 
Richard  J.  Connors,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Catherine  M.  Cullimore,  A.  B., 

A.  M. 

Joseph  F.  X.  Cunningham,  A.  B., 

A.  M. 

Margaret  M.  Curran,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Walter  W.  Curtis, 
A.  B.,  S.  T.  L.,  S.  T.  D. 


Alfred  F.  Daubenfeld,  Major, 

U.  S.  A.  R. 

Nicholas  D.  DeProspo,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

John  R.  Descours,  Graduate, 

College  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Etienne, 
France 

Louis  L.  DeSimone,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Richard  Dircks,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J.  Dougherty, 

A.  B.,’S.  T.  L.,  S.  S.  D. 

Henry  J.  Dougherty,  B.  S. 

Bernard  J.  Downey,  A.  B.,  M.  S., 

Ph.  D. 

John  J.  Draney,  M.  D. 

William  J.  Dunham,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Frederick  Elston,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Thomas  G.  Fahy,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Joan  E.  Farley,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Rev.  William  N.  Field,  A.  B. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Finn,  A.  B. 

Edward  M.  Fitzgibbon,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

John  P.  Flood,  A.  B. 

Patrick  F.  Flood,  A.  B. 

Jack  P.  Franzetti,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Michael  I.  Fronczak,  A.  B., 

A.  M. 

Rev.  Hubert  Funk,  M.  E. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  William  F. 
Furlong,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Adam  Garrett,  B.  A.,  A.  M. 

John  Garrett,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Owen  Garrigan,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  L. 

Philip  Gordon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

George  Green,  B.  S. 

Rev.  Arthur  T.  Griffith,  A.  B., 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Albert  B.  Hakim,  B.  S.,  A.  B., 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  William  J.  Halliwell,  A.  B., 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
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Edward  J.  Henry,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Manuel  Herschdorfer,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Ph.  D. 

Arthur  Hertz,  Ed.  D. 

James  J.  Holloway,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Ph.  D. 

Paul  L.  Irvine,  B.  S. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Jaremczuk,  A.  B. 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Walter  G.  Jarvais, 
A.  B.,  A.  M. 

William  G.  Jordan,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Ph.  D. 

Edward  M.  Joseph,  Lect.  in  Police 
Science 

Owen  L.  Keefe,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Gerald  W.  Keenan,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Rev.  John  W.  Keller,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
S.  T.  L. 

Bernard  M.  Kiernan,  B.  A.,  A.  M. 
Rev.  William  King,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  D. 
John  W.  Kirby,  F /Lt.,  U.  S.  A.  R. 

A.  Paul  Klose,  A.  B. 

Rev.  Eckhard  Koehle,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  John  H.  Koenig,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  L. 
Rev.  Paul  E.  Lang,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Bernard  P.  Languasco,  A.  M., 

Litt.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Larkin,  A.  B. 
Melchiore  LaSala,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 
Beatrice  A.  LeCraft,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D. 

Max  Leleike,  B.  S. 

David  B.  Lemerise,  M /Sgt.,  U.  S.  A. 
Chester  Lincavage,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Chantal  Lombardi,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Julius  S.  Lombardi,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Ph.  D. 

Norbert  Lubasz,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
Raymond  Lukshis,  B.  S. 

Charles  M.  Lynch,  A.  B. 

Jerome  E.  MacDonald,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Thomas  Mackin,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 


Rev.  John  M.  Mahon,  A.  B. 

Owen  A.  Malady,  A.  B.,  Graduate, 
Fordham  University  School  of 
Social  Service 

Rev.  Marcellus  Manzo,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D. 

Eugene  McGuinness,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 

Vincent  A.  McIntee,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Joseph  McKenna,  A.  B.,  M.  S. 

Edward  McKeon,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Alfred  L.  McNamara,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Joseph  P.  McNamara,  Lect.  in  Police 
Science 

Clarence  R.  Meltesen,  Major, 

U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Miller,  SFC,  U.  S.  A. 

Rev.  Vincent  Monella,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Roy  Mulcahey,  M /Sgt.,  U.  S.  A. 

James  M.  Murphy,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Rita  M.  Murphy,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Edward  L.  Mylod,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Elizabeth  M.  Nugent,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Rev.  John  E.  O’Brien,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D. 

Paul  M.  Ochojski,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Laurence  G.  O’Connor,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Ph.  L. 

James  J.  O’Donnell,  B.  S. 

Loretta  O’Neill,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Thomas  J.  O’Rourke,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Edward  O’Toole,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  L. 

Harold  B.  Palmer,  F /Lt.,  U.  S.  A.  R. 

Stephen  Pan,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D 

Harry  Pascoe,  A.  B. 

Rev.  Paul  C.  Perrotta,  O.  P.,  A.  B., 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Edward  Phalon,  A.  B. 

Louis  Pinto,  SFC,  U.  S.  A. 

Russell  E.  Planck,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Ph.  D. 

Joseph  Prefladisch,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

LL.  B. 
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Carlo  Prisco,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Przezdziecki,  A.  B., 

A.  M.,  S.  T.  L.,  L.  M.  S.  Ph.  D. 

James  Pugsley,  B.  S.,A.  B.,  Ph.  D. 
George  A.  Reilly,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Gerald  J.  Reilly,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Neal  K.  Roche,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Joseph  Rowan,  A.  B. 

Rev.  Joseph  W.  Russell,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Aloysius  Ryan,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Joseph  Sapienza,  M/Sgt.,  U.  S.  A. 
Eden  A.  Sarot,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  Gregory  Schramm,  O.  S.  B., 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  L.,  S.  T.  L.,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  Edward  P.  Scully,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Vincent  J.  Senatore,  SFC,  U.  S.  A. 
Hugh  W.  Senerchla,  A.  B. 

William  Shadwell,  B.  S. 

Paul  Sih,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

Melvin  R.  Smith,  Sergeant,  U.  S.  A. 
Raymond  J.  Spatz,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Bernard  J.  Stack,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Virgil  R.  Stallbaumer,  O.  S.  B., 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Aloysius  Stauble,  Ph.  D. 
Virginia  M.  Staudt,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D. 


Joseph  A.  Stevens,  A.  B. 

Daniel  St.  Rossy,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  J.  Sheehan,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Charles  Stephano,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Edwin  V.  Sullivan,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
George  G.  Sullivan,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Synan,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
S.  T.  L.,  L.  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 

George  Talarico,  B.  S. 

Nathaniel  Thompson,  B.  S. 

Rev.  Alfred  J.  Tobey,  A.  B. 

Rev.  James  C.  Turro,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  L., 

S.  S.  L. 

Peter  J.  Vogt,  M/Sgt.,  U.  S.  A. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Vopelak,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Warren  Ward,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 
John  F.  Weber,  S/FC,  U.  S.  A. 

Rev.  Aloysius  J.  Welsh,  A.  B., 

S.  T.  B.,  S.  T.  D. 

Charles  M.  West,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  L., 
Ph.  D. 

Rev.  Carl  Wolsin,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  L. 
Patrick  J.  Zafonte,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Donald  B.  Zimmerman,  A.  B., 

S.  T.  L. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Rev.  Bona  venture  Babik,  O.  F.  M., 
A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Helen  Bannerman,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Ph.  D. 

Mary  Veronica  Boasi,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Francis  E.  Boccia,  B.  S.,  Ed.  M. 

John  J.  Brennan,  A.  B.,  M.  S.  in  Ed. 

Alfred  P.  Cappio,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Urban  W  Chase,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Katherine  Collison,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Anna  Marie  Connolly,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ed.  D. 

Rev.  William  J.  Daly,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D. 

Alice  Marie  DeBros,  A.  B.,  Ed.  B., 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Constant  DeCotiis,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Ph.  D. 

Victor  D.  Filippo,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Charles  R.  Di  Pace,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Janet  I.  Domino,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Andrew  J.  Donnelly,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Harry  J.  Donovan,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

William  W.  Donovan,  B.  S. 

Ruth  R.  Dugan,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Grayce  A.  Foley,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ed.  D. 

William  H.  Gilligan,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

William  F.  X.  Grant,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
LL.  B. 

Max  S.  Henig,  Ph.  D. 

Martin  F.  Honan,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Cornelius  Horgan,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Ph.  D. 

Genevieve  Hunter,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Ph.  D. 

Rita  Jacoby,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 


Albion  U.  Jenkins,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Eva  Cecilia  Kernan,  B.  S.,  Ed.  M. 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J.  Kiley,  B.  S. 
Edward  Knopf,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Joan  Kopf,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Donald  Lacey,  B.  S.,  Ed.  M. 

Helen  M.  Leitner,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Mary  A.  Lennon,  B.  S.,  Ed.  M. 

John  F.  Lillis,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Carl  Lozito,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

John  W.  Mahoney,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Sister  Mary  Angela  Walker,  A.  B., 
A.  M. 

Sister  Marion  Joseph  O’Brien,  A.  B., 
A.  M. 

Joseph  McCoy,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Nicholas  Menza,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Howard  E.  Merity,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Ed.  D. 

Alma  Nelson  Moscati,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Daniel  A.  Murphy,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D. 

Daniel  R.  Murray,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Paul  W.  Novello,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Rev.  John  F.  O’Brien,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  B., 
S.  T.  L. 

Maurice  J.  O’Sullivan,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
LL.  D. 

Leila  F.  Payton,  Diploma-Pratt  In¬ 
stitute 

Ehud  Priestly,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Stephen  F.  Roach,  M.  E.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  Rowan,  A.  B. 

William  C.  Scully,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Marie  L.  Sexton,  A.  B.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 
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Hirsch  L.  Silverman,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 

A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

George  H.  Stager,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

Edgar  Stockman,  B.  C.  S.,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 
Ed.  D. 

Helen  P.  Sutton,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Ida  R.  Taplin,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Sister  Teresa  Gertrude,  O.  S.  B., 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 


Agnes  V.  Thompson,  B.  S.  in  Ed., 
A.  M. 

Joseph  Toohey,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Tuite,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D. 

George  Turner,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 
Virginia  E.  Voigt,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Ruth  K.  Walsh,  B.  S.,  A.  M. 

Claire  Whittaker,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 


The  Varsity  Football  Eleven  in  1902 


National  Invitation  Championship  Basketball  Team,  1953 
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Bishop’s  Hall,  Recently  Completed  Resident  Dormitory 
on  the  Campus  in  South  Orange 


The  New  Science  Research  Hall  on  the  South  Orange  Campus 
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The  New  Library,  Opened  in  February,  1955 


The  Newest  Quadrangle 


on  the  South  Orange  Campus 
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The  Administration  Building  As  It  Looks  Today 


Bayley  Hall  Now  Houses  the  Administrative  Offices  of  the  University 
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Chapel  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  on  the  South  Orange  Campus 


The  Seton  Hall  Gymnasium-Auditorium,  Completed  in  1940 
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Seton  Hall 
University 
Paterson  College 


Seton  Hall 
University  College 
at  3*1  Clinton  Street 
Newark 
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The  School  of  Law,  40  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


University  College  in  Jersey  City 
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During  the  Post-War  Years,  Registration  Lines  Were  Long 


Veterans’  Village,  a  Gone  But  Not  Forgotten  Era  on  the  Campus 
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Left:  Leonard  Dreyfuss,  President  of  the  United  Advertising  Corporation,  inaugurates  the  "Career 
Convocation”  Series,  September,  1948.  Right :  Major  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  National  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  receives  the  "Seton  Hall  Medal”  from  Monsignor  McNulty  after  addressing  student  body. 


Left:  Reverend  Thomas  W.  Cunningham,  Ph.  D.,  presents  the  Seton  Hall  Medal  to  guest  speaker 
James  P.  Mitchell,  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor.  Right:  Monsignor  McNulty  always  has 
time  for  a  word  with  his  students. 
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The  Institute  of  Far  Eastern  Studies  is  inaugurated,  November,  1951.  Looking  over  the  outline  of  courses 
are  Monsignor  McNulty  ( left )  and  Archbishop  Paul  Yu-Pin  of  Nanking,  China.  Behind  them  are,  left  to 
right:  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Viet  Nam  in  Indochina;  Dr.  John  C.  Wu,  of  the 
Seton  Hall  Law  School  faculty;  and  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Cynn,  former  Korean  ambassador  to  Japan. 


Monsignor  John  J.  Dougherty,  Regent,  presents  the  first  copy  of  The  Bridge,  yearbook  of  the  Institute  of 
Judaeo-Christian  Studies,  to  Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Boland  while  the  book’s  editor.  Reverend  John  M. 
Oesterreicher,  and  Monsignor  McNulty  look  on.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  October,  1955. 
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Andy  Stanfield,  Seton  Hall’s  greatest  sprinter,  wins  the  100-yard  IC4A  Championship  despite 

A  PULLED  MUSCLE.  THE  EVENT  TOOK  PLACE  IN  NEW  YORK  ClTY  IN  1950. 


A  Basketball  Score  in  the  Making  for  the  Pirates 
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The  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  is  formally  established,  August  11,  1954.  Jersey  City’s  Mayor 
Bernard  J.  Berry  presents  a  copy  of  the  resolution  approving  the  location  of  the  new  school  in  the  Jersey 
City  Medical  Center,  to  Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Boland.  Looking  on  are  Monsignor  John  L.  McNulty,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Seton  Hall,  and  Bishop  James  A.  McNulty  of  Paterson. 


Medical  and  Dental  Conclave.  Indications  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  Seton  Hall  College  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Dentistry  and  the  state  and  national  groups  are  depicted  here.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  Elton  Lance,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society;  Dr.  Edward  McCormick,  past  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  Dr.  Charles  L.  Brown,  dean  of  the  Seton  Hall  College  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Merritte  M.  B.  Max¬ 
well,  dean  of  the  Seton  Hall  College  of  Dentistry;  and  Dr.  Walter  Giblin,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Dental  Society. 
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The  Clinical  Building  in  Jersey  City  Medical  Center 
Where  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  Will  Conduct  Classes 
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The  Jersey  City  Medical  Center 


Home  of  the  Seton  Hall  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry 
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Afterword 


^3$  HE  sincere  thanks  of  the  University  are  extended  to 
the  Centennial  Publications  Committee  who  gathered 
the  data  which  form  the  history  of  Seton  Hall  during 
its  first  hundred  years  of  existence.  These  writers  are  the 
Reverend  Edwin  V.  Sullivan,  the  Reverend  J.  William 
Keller,  the  Reverend  John  E.  O’Brien;  and  George  A. 
Reilly,  Joseph  F.  X.  Cunningham,  Gene  J.  Collins  and 
O.  Lawrence  Keefe.  We  are  also  grateful  for  the  able 
technical  and  editorial  assistance  of  William  R.  Clark. 


THOMAS  W.  CUNNINGHAM 


Editor 
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